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Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named 
artists will be sent, prepaid, to any address on receipt of 





NOTICE. 


four (4) dollars for each. 


During more than ten years these pictures have ap- 
peared in this paper, and their excellence has been uni- 
versally commented upon. 
orders for electrotypes of the same, and publish the 


subjoined list for 


Adelina Patti 

Ida Klein 
Sembrich 
Christine Nilsson 
Scalchi 

Trebell 

Marie Roze 

Anna de Bellocca 
Etelka Gerster 
Nordica 

Josephine Yorke 
Emilie Ambre 
Emma Thursby 
Teresa Carrefio 
Kellogg, Clara I 2 
Minnie Hauk 
Materna 

Albani 

Annie Louise Cary 
Emily Winant 
Lena Little 
Murio-Celli 
Chatterton-Bohrer 
James T ‘helan 
Eduard Strauss 
Elenor W. Everest 
Donaldi 


Marie Louise Dotti 
Geistinger 
Fursch-Madi—2 
Catherine Lewis 
Zelie de Lussan 
Blanche Roosevelt 
Sarah Bernhardt 
Titus d’Ernesti 

Anna Bulkeley-Hills 
Charles M. Schmitz 
Friedrich von Flotow 
Franz Lachner 

nrich Marschner 






Nestore Calvano 
William Courtney 
{ wef Staudigl 

ulu Veling 
Mrs. Minnie Richards 
Florence Clinten-Sutro 
Calixa Lavallee 
Clarence Eddy 
Franz Abt 
Fannie Bloomfield 
S. E. Jacobsohn 
C. Mortimer Wiske 
J. O. Von Prochazka 
Edvard Grieg 

Adolf Henselt 
Eugen d' Albert 

ili Lehmann 
William Candidus 
Franz Kneisel 
Leandro Campanari 
Franz Rummel 
Blanche Stone Barton 
Amy Sherwin 
Thomas Ryan 
Achille Errani 
C. Jos. Brambach 
Henry Schradieck 
John F, Luther 
John F. Rhodes 
Wilhelm Gericke 
Frank Taft 
C. M. Von Weber 
Edward Fisher 
Kate Rolla 
Charles Rehm 
Harold Randolph 
Minnie V. Vandeveer 
Adele Aus der Ohe 
Karl Klindworth 
Edwin Klahre 
Helen D. Campbell 
Alfredo Barili 
Wm. R, Chapman 
Otto Roth 
Anna Carpenter 
W. L. Blumenschein 
Leonard Labatt 
Albert Venino 

osef Rheinberger 
Max Bendix 
Helene von Doenhoff 
Adolf Jensen 
Hans Richter 
Margaret Reid 
Emil Fischer 
Merrill Hopkinson, DD 
E. S. Bonelli 


We have received numerous 


the purpose of facilitating a selection. 


Teresina Tua 

Lucca 

Ivan E. Morawski 
Leopold Winkler 
Costanza Donita 
Car! Reinecke 
Heinrich Vogel 
Johann Sebastian Bach 
Mrs. A. C. Taylor 
Jules Perotti—2 
Adolph M. Foerster 
j. H. Hahn 
Thomas Martin 
Louis Gaertner 
Louis Gage Courtney 
Richard Wagner 
Theodore Thomas 
Dr. Damrosch 
Campanini 
Guadagnini 
Constantin Sternberg 
Dengremont 
Galassi 

Hans Balatka 
Arbuckle 

Liberati 

Johann Strauss 
Anton Rubinstein 
Del Puente 

Joseffy 

Julia Rivé-King 
Hope Glenn 

Louis Blumenberg 
Frank Van der Stucken 
Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller 
Robert Volkmann 
Julius Rietz 

Max Heinrich 

E. A. Lefebre 

Ovide Musin 

Anton Udvardi 
Alcuin Blum 

Joseph Koegel 

Ethel Wakefield 
Carlyle Petersilea 
Carl Retter 

George Gemiinde: 
Emil Liebling 

Van Zandt 

W. Edward Heimendabl 
Mrs. Clemelli 

Albert M. Bagby 

W. Waugh Lauder 
Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder 
Mendelssohn 

Hans von Billow 
Clara Schumann 
Joachim 

Samuvl S$. Sanford 
Franz Liszt 

Christine Dossert 
Dora Henninges 

A.A. Stanley 

Ernst C+tenhusen 
Heinrich Hofmann 
Charles Fradel 

Emil Sauer 

Jesse Bartlett Davis 
D. Burmeister-Petersen 
Willis Nowell 

August Hyllested 
Gustav Hinrichs 
Yaver Scharwenka 
Heinrich Boetel 

W.E. Haslam 

Carl E. Martin 

Jennie Dutton 

Walter J. Hall 
Conrad Ansorge 
Carl Baermann 

Emil Steger 

Paul Kalisch 

Louis Svecenski 

Henry Holden Huss 
Neally Stevens 

Dyas Flanagan 
A. Victor Benham 
Mr.and Mrs Carl Hild 
Anthony Stankowitch 
Moriz Rosenthal 
Victor Herbert 

Martin Roeder 
Joachim Raff 

Felix Mottl 
Augusta Ohrstrim 
Mamie Kunkel 
Dr. F. Ziegfeld 


Marchesi 
Henry Mason 
P. S. Gilmore 
Neupert 
Hubert de Blanck 
Dr. Louis Maas 
Max Bruch 
L. G. Gottschalk 
Antoine de Kontski 
S. B. Mills 
E. M. Bowman 
Otto Bendix 
W. H. Sherwood 
Stagno 
Victor Nessler 
Johanna Cohen 
Charles F. Tretbar 
Jennie Dickerson 
E. A. MacDowell 
Theodore Reichmann 
Max Treuman 
C. A. Cappa 
Montegrifto 
Mrs. Helen Ames 
Marie Litta 
Emil Scaria 
Hermann Winkelmann 
Donizetti 
William W. Gilchrist 
Ferranti 
Johannes Brahms 
Meyerbeer 
Moritz Moszkowski 
Anna Louise Tanner 
Filoteo Greco 
Wilhelm Junck 
Fannie Hirsch 
Michael Banner 
Dr _ S.N. Pentield 
F. W. Riesberg 
Emil Mahr 
Otto Sutro 
Carl Faelten 
Belle Cole 
Carl Millocker 
G. W. Hunt 
Georges Bizet 
John A. Brockhoven 
Edgar H. Sherwood 
Ponchielli 
Edith Edwarde 
Carrie Hun-Kiag 
Pauline |’ Allemand 
Verdi 
Hummel Monument 
Berlioz Monument 
Haydn Monument 
Johann Svendsen 
Strauss Orchestra 
Anton Dvorak 
Saint-Saéns 
Pablo de Sarasate 
Jules Jordan 
Albert R. Parsons 
Ther’e Herbert-Foerster 
Bertha Pierson 
Carlos Sobrino 
George M. Nowell 
William Mason 
Pasdeloup 
Anna Lankow 
Maud Powell 
Max Alvary 
osef Hofmann 
liindel 
Carlotta F. Pinner 
Marianne Brandt 
Gustav A. Kerker 
Henry Duzensi 
Emma Juch 
Fritz Giese 
Anton Seidl 
Max Leckner 
Max Spicker 
Judith Graves 
Hermann Ebeling 
Anton Bruckner 
Mary Howe 
Attalie Claire 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawton 
Fritz Kreisler 
Madge Wickham 
Richard Burmeister 
W. J. Lavin 
Niels W. Gade 
Hermann Levi 
Edward Chadfield 
James H, Howe 


VERY curious report comes from Milan, Italy, to 

the effect that the municipality intends to with- 
draw its annual subvention from the Scala Theatre. 
No reason is given for this contemplated step. 


E have received a copy of the first number of a 
new German monthly musical publication, pub- 
lished in Halle a. S., by Messrs. O. Wille and A. Meiss- 
ner, and called the “Centralblatt der Deutschen 
Musikwissenschaft.” Judging from this first number, 
the new publication will cover a large tield in musical 
criticism and musical zsthetics, and will, in addition, 
be useful as a compendium of contemporary musical 
affairs in Germany, Austria and Switzerland. 


: or « Times ” for Sunday last contained the follow- 
ing important news: 


A cablegram was received yesterday from Bremen informing Behr 
Brothers & Co., the piano manufacturers, that the distinguished composer 
and pianist, Xaver Schwarwenka, sailed yesterday for New York on the 
new steamship, Kaiser Wilhelm. Mr. Scharwenka is the director of the 
Berlin Conservatory of Music, and as a composer is well and favorably 

| known inthis country. He comesto America on a pleasure tour. 

We hinted in our last issue of the possibility of 

| Scharwenka’s visit to America, and we hope that this 

| . . . . 

| projected pleasure trip of the great pianist-composer 
may become a pleasure trip for America by having an 

| opportunity of hearing him play. 

As a sample of his pianistic abilities we have heard 
Scharwenka at the end of a long and fatiguing piano 
recital play Liszt’s arrangements of the overtures to 
“William Tell” and «“Tannhauser,” a feat very few 
pianists could accomplish. Scharwenka’s dashing 
style and magnetic personality would surely create a 
sensation in this country. 

-~ 

ONDERS never cease! But a few weeks ago 
Mrs. Bloomfield-Moore penned a _ passionate 
panegyric of the miracles of the Keely motor and 
telling us how tone will regulate the universe, and 
that the harmonies of the spheres are no idle figment 
of the imagination ; but the “Sun” last Sunday con- 
tains an account of a very ingenious invention by 
which a train’s speed can be measured by musical 

tone. 

This may not be as big a scheme as Mr. Keely’s, 
which aims at nothing less than the conquest of the 
material universe, but for the present it is a trifle 
more practical. This is a complete description : 

An ingenious contrivance for indicating the speed of railway trains is 
a French invention, The apparatus consists of simply putting in play a 
cord giving a normal musical note. Connected with this is an arm carry- 
ing a stylus which marks its vibrations upon a piece of paper covering a 
cylinder which turns by its own weight. 

All this mechanism is in a small box, which can easily be placed among 
the ballast between the sleepers, and which begins to register the moment 
a train reaches it and beginsto pass over it. Additional features consist of 
tubes secured to three wooden pedals placed along the outside of one of 
the rails. When the wheel passes the pedal a little cork button placed in 
a hole in the pedal is forced down, and the air which is compressed raises 
a valve and sets a spring vibrating. The wheel acts similarly upon the 
other pedals, and the result is that three marks are made upon the cylinder, 
which indicate the beginning, the middle and the end of the operation, 
The three pedals are two metres apart, so that there is a space of six 
metres covered by the system. 

The speed of the train is then determined by the number of vibrations 
indicated, which, through the known number of vibrations per second 
given by the musical note, can be readily ascertained, as the more rap- 
idly the train runs over the distance between the pedals the smaller will 
be the number of vibrations traced on the cylinder. Convenient tables are 
prepared showing to the practical observer the exact relation the readings 


have to the speed. 
— 


OBERT FRANZ, the eminent song composer, says 
R somewhere or other that “many a piece of 
music looks attractive but does not sound well. If 
its details are not pervaded by a vigorous life giving 
spirit, perfection of form is liable to produce disap- 
pointment rather than pleasure.” 

In this little sentence may be found the key of 
modern romanticism and then realism in music. 

Tired of external beauty alone modern composers 
strove passionately to utter in tone the most frenzied 
emotions, depict realistically the wildest imaginings, 
and the result in many cases has been—bathos. 

Form in Mozart’s case reached absolute perfection, 
in Mendelssohn's absolute polish, but the younger 
master’s message was of infinitely less value than that 
of the genius of Salzburg. 

Platitudes, however smoothly uttered, are plati- 
tudes ever; hence the revolt of the romantic school, 
whose excesses against forms are a standing reproach 


| of the formalists. 


But the history of all art is pendulum like. A re- 


| action was sure to come, and to-day we have the 


overladen coloring of a Berlioz. But, while the beau- 
tiful in art should ever be upheld, remember that 
under the guise of true classicism there lurks a false 
theory that form and form alone, independent of 
musical content, is the ne plus ultra of the composer's 
art. | 

Hence we were deluged with symphonies without 
number, all written in a perfectly proper, even gen- 
teel manner, and the revolution that followed was 
but a natural outcome of talent repressed’ by artiti- 
cialty. Romanticism, however, ran its wild, meteor- 
like course in less than a half century, and we are in 
this last decade of the nineteenth century just re- 
covering from its vertigo-like embraces. Art aims are 
now on a distinctly higher plane, but who shall yet say 
what the outcome will be ? 





N view of the scathing exposure by Prof, Elliott 
Coues of theosophy as expounded by Blavatsky 
and Olcott in last Sunday's “ Sun,” the following para- 
gtaph, clipped from the London « Musical World” 
may prove interesting reading : 


Esoteric Buddhism, as everyone knows, has within recent years become 
one of the most fashionable amusements of ladies and cranks, and there 
are few London drawing rooms in which one cannot sometimes witness 
manifestations of the most convincing kind. Cigarettes and strawberries 
are made to appear out of the infinite, messages are transmitted to the 
most distant parts and other pleasing examples of parlor magic are per- 
formed, to the great edification of all sincere seekers after truth. We are 
not here concerned to defend a sublimely beautiful religion trom the dis- 
credit into which it is necessarily brought by these proceedings. We only 
desire to notify to the world at large that Mr. John C. Fiend has recently 
announced in the appropriate (and appropriating) pages of the “* American 
Bladder”’ that he is a convert to the faith. That Mr. Fiend finds some 
difficulty in expounding the faith that is in him is a small matter, for, asa 
wise man once said, ** I do not care for what you believe, but for how you 
believe it.’ Mr. Fiend believes with a simple, childlike faith, feeling 
himself to be one therein with the most intellectual persons in Europe and 
America ; on whose minds, he says, Buddhism *‘ has gained a tremendous 
hold.” 


The London “ World” then reproduces the pleas- 
ant little commentary on this latest convert to Buddh- 
ism by the New York “World” some time ago, 
which we reproduced in full. 

We have made some slight but appropriate changes 
in the above quotation. Jackin the role of a Mahatma 
may even anticipate trade news before it has trans- 
pired. 

HE « Times” of last Monday pubiishes an interest- 
Z ing account of the White House concerts in 
Washington, asserting that they are no longer of any 
benefit to the public, but are for the exclusive benefit 
of the President and Baby McKee, or rather B. McKee 
and Ben. Harrison. A change in the hour, as publicly 
announced, allured nearly a thousand people at the 
beginning of the season, to gape in each other's faces 
and wonder ‘what we are here for,” as no Marine 
Band was either visible or audible. 

The President had had them play for him at an early 
hour all his favorite melodies : «Where Did You Pro- 
cure that Headgear?” “Infants on our Block,” and 
other touching ditties. 

It is a curious thing altogether, and a national Fas- 
sett investigation committee should look into the 


matter and its bearing on Art. 

E desire to call attention to an important article 
W in this number of THE MUSICAL COURIER from 
the pen of Mr.S. G. Pratt, which must necessarily be 
of profound interest to every member of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association, and to the musicians 
of the country at large. 





OPERATIC PRESAGES. 
R. HENDERSON, in last Sunday's « Times,” holds 
forth as follows on the coming operatic sea- 


son: 


The opening of the coming season at the Metropolitan Opera House will 
create widespread interest among that growing class which looks upon 
music as one of the artistic factors of intellectual life and not as a thought- 
less pastime. The company, with the exception of Fischer, Reichmann 
and Behrens, will be wholly new, and the répertoire will make some sig- 
nificant departures from the old lines, In regard to the old singers, Mr. 
Stanton make a significant remark to the writer a day or two ago. ‘‘ One 
of the Boston papers,”’ he said, “‘expresses doubts that our new singers 
will be successful, and lays special emphasis on the fact that we cannot fill 
Lilli Lehmann’s place. We do not expectto. There is but one Lehmann. 
The ‘ Tribune,’ the ‘ Evening Post’ and the ‘ Times” have all pronounced 
her the greatest living dramatic soprano. I do not know how weare to, 
find a greater. But the Boston paper to which I referred also d lared 
that I had not hitherto proved myself much of a judge of si That 
seems a little hard to me, They might have given me credit bringing 
over Lehmann, Alvary and Fischer.” : 
Everyone who is acquainted with Edmund C. Stanton knows that he is 
not given to self advertisement ; but he might have said more about his 
success as a judge of singers. Lilli Lehmann was not identifiedwith 





| sober hues of a Brahms as an antidote for the brilliant 


great heroic r6les of the later Wagner works before she came to Am 
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Her great reputation as ‘* Briinnhilde’’ and ‘* Isolde”’ rests entirely on the 
work done by her in this city. Mr. Stanton brought her here. Surely he 
must have had some notion of her capabilities. As for Mr. Alvary, he 
was a nobody when he was engaged for New York by Mr. Stanton, and 
at first he showed very little promise. He never was a good singer, and, 
as far as it is possible to judge from his most recent work here, never will 
be ; but he is a man of high artistic feeling, of rare modesty, of fine per- 
ception and of genuine devotion to operatic art. His ‘* Siegfried,’ though 
marred throughout by vocal defects, was a moving performance and has 
been received with great favor abroad. He also stands to Mr. Stanton’s 
credit. 

Mr. Fischer's position has also been established in America. He had 
not appeared at the Bayreuth festivals, and he was not of wide celebrity 
as a Wagner singer before he came here. After his performance of 
“ Wotan” in “ Die Walkiire”’ in the Wagner cycle last season there can 
be no question that he stands in the front rank of Wagnerian and German 
opera artists. To have been the manager under whom three such per- 
formers established their fame is no small achievement, and it is hardly 
just to say that Mr, Stanton has not proved to be a good judge. Last 
season he committed the error of not going to Europe in person to engage 
his artists, and, as might have been expected, some very poor material 
was palmed off on us by the foreign agencies. This year Mr. Stanton 

_ has been abroad and engaged his singers after hearing them. The re- 
sults will probably be much more satisfactory. 

As for the répertoire, something has already been said about that in 
these columns, The forces of the Opera House are now hard at work on 
the scenery and costumes for ‘‘ Esclarmonde."’ This, it will be remem- 
bered, is the work of Massenet, in which Sybil Sanderson, the American 
soprano, was so successful last year in Paris. Much of Miss Sanderson's 
success was factitious, and the popularity of the opera was largely due to 
her personal triumph, but there is an abundance of brilliant, vigorous and 
theatricaily effective music in it, and ample opportunity for spectacular ef- 
fects. It is to be mounted in the usual generous style of our Opera House 
and ought to be well received. 


We agree in every point with Mr. Henderson, es- 
pecially in the Alvary matter, which wasa boom from 
beginning to end. 

Mr. William von Sachs, the able music critic of the 
«Commercial Advertiser,” alludes in a recent letter to 
that paper, from Dresden, to the fact that it is rather 
hard for Germans to swallow artistic reputations 
gained on this side of the water, and quotes a remark 
of Eugen Testimonial d’Albert’s to the effect that it 
was far more difficult to achieve a genuine success 
with us than in Europe. 

With the personnel of the Metropolitan Opera House 
this coming season Mr. Stanton should accomplish 
much. Lilli Lehmann, however, positively will not 
be with us. Nous verrons. The repertory is more 
catholic than usual and the anti-Wagnerian croakers 
will have to hold their peace—if such a thing is faintly 
possible. With Anton Seidl again to the fore, and 
mysterious rumors of the possible flying visit of a 
certain great soprano, the season of 1890-1 at the 
Metropolitan Opera House should be an unqualified 
success, 





MR. GILMORE ON MR. SEIDL., 


7; New York “Herald” last week contained the 


following interview with Mr. Gilmore, band- 


master : 


The concert question still flutters the various beaches on Coney Island, 
where it has been a staple subject of comment since Mr. Seidl unburdened 
himself to the ** Herald.” 

Opinions differ as to the causes of the relatively small financial success 
of the Brighton concerts. 

The popular P. S. Gilmore had a good deal to say on music in general, 
and Coney Island music in particular, when I met him at Manhattan Beach 
yesterday. 

** What have you been doing since last season, Mr. Gilmore ?"’ said I. 

“Playing,” replied the great P.S. ‘* Our work 1s all play and our play 
is all work, you know. The band and I were pretty well used up when we 
reached the beach. We had been traveling for six months, from Maine to 
California.” 

**What do you think of Seidl’s complaint that the public does not flock 
to his concerts ?”’ 

“Mr. Seidl isa splendid musician,”’ replied Mr. Gilmore, ‘and one of 
the very best. and most experienced conductors of the Wagner school of 
music. He has the best orchestra ever heard at any summer resort, either 
in Europe or America, but he is the first German I have ever known to 
kick against his own pecuniary interest—against a management, who for 
the past three years have been paying him as much salary pro rata as the 
President of the United States receives. 

‘*Germans in general have very level heads, and when you givea Ger- 
man musician $40, or $50 or $60 a week, as I do to several members of my 
band, he will play his part faithfully and stand by for life. 

‘admire Mr, Seidl’s reckless independence.” 

“Well,” continued Mr. Gilmore, “* why doesn’t the Seidl Society use its 
influence to keep the concerts crowded ?”’ 

‘What do you think of Seidl’s programs? ”’ 

“I think they are grand, and afford the richest treat to musically edu- 
cated people.” 

‘** But not to the general public ?”’ 

‘**Well, no. The general public cares nothing about classical music, 
which Seidl delights to produce. 

‘Let me tell you here that out of over two millions of people who re- 
side in New York and its surroundings there are not more than ten 
thousand who patronize the German opera and the Philharmonic con- 
certs during the winter season. Half of this number are away in summer, 
and as for the million, they would not sit through a symphony concert if 
you paid them for it. You must tickle their ears with light music and the 
popular music of the day, and while doing this you may interlard now 
and then a nice little gem of the classics. But not too much, or they will 
arise and depart.” 

“* Now tell me, would you not rather play in the open air than in your 
amph tre, and don't you think the public would prefer it?’ 

“ By mlomeans,”’ replied the conductor. ‘In years gone by we had no 
amphitheatre here at Manhattan Beach ; the band poured forth from our 
handsome half shell and the people in the afternoons had to sit under the 
barning sun. All we could see was one great vista of umbrellas, and if a 
shower Came up everybody ran away. Now thousands can have comfort- 
able seats in our cool and airy pavilion, free from sun and rain and enjoy 





the music with far greater pleasure than they did in the days of our open 
air concerts, 

“I often hear comparisons,” continued Mr. Gilmore, “ between Mr- 
Seidl’s fine orchestra and my own band. Asa matter of fact you might as 
well compare this gentleman and that lady. Figuratively speaking the 
string orchestra is more sensitive, delicate and refined than the military 
band ; in fact, an orchestra like Seidl's is, so to speak, feminine, while the 
military band is more robust and masculine.” 

Of course the above is to be looked on principally as 
gush for Gilmore, or rather the patronizing tone as- 
sumed by a successful man when speaking of an un- 
successful contemporary, we will not say rival. 

As sporting men would say, Mr. Gilmore and Mr. 
Seidl are not in the “same class,” and comparisons 
are not only odious but positively out of the question. 

We all know, without being told by Mr. Gilmore, 
the reason that his concerts are patronized in prefer- 
ence to Mr. Seidl’s, but we were not aware before of 
the existence of a feminine element (excepting, of 
course, the Seidl Society) in the Seidl orchestra. 

In the first place, Mr. Seidl does not conduct a 
string orchestra; it is a complete orchestra, compris- 
ing strings, wood, brass and instruments of per- 
cussion, and in point of musical sonority could give 
points to the noisy band at Manhattan Beach, whose 
performances of classical music are mere travesties. 

We say “ musical sonority” advisedly, for it is ad- 
mitted by all that at a certain point in dynamics 
music ends and noise begins. Mr. Gilmore’s band il- 
lustrates this latter quality or quantity remarkably 


well. 





PIANOMANIA. 
. an article called ««Modern Pianism,” in the London 


“Musical World” recently, the following list of 


pianists who appeared during the last London musi- 


cal season is given : 

It may fairly be said that the most remarkable feature of this musical 
season has been the appearance of new pianists and the consequent preva- 
lence of piano recitals. Keyboard art was last season sufficiently illus- 
trated to satisfy the most enthusiastic worshipper of the household instru- 
ment, but during the last few months the number of candidates for public 
favor and support has exceeded all precedent. Not only have we heard 
many of those who appeared last year,such as Sir Charles Hallé, Mr. 
Pachmann, Messrs. Anton and Fritz Hartvigson, Mr. Frederick Lamond, 
Mr. Sapellnikoff, Mr. Schénberger, the Chevalier Bach, Mr. Albeniz, Mr. 
Marmaduke Barton, Mr. J. St. O. Dykes, Mr. Orton Bradley, Mr. Walter 
Wesché and Mr. E. Aguilar, and among lady pianists Mrs. Menter, Miss 
Janotha, Mrs. Backer Gréndahl, Miss Agnes Zimmermann, Miss Fanny 
Davies, Miss Clothilde Kleeberg, Mrs. Roger-Miclos, Mrs. Frickenhaus, 
the Misses Douste, Miss Geisler-Schubert, Miss Dora Bright, Miss Marian 
Bateman, Miss Ethel Bauer and Miss Florence May, a sufficiently numer- 
ous but by no means exhaustive list, but the following small army of 
new pianists, all of whom claim attention, have mounted our concert 
platforms: Mr. de Greef, a Belgian, a pupil of the Brussels Conservatory, 
of whom Mr. Grieg lately wrote, ** De Greef is the best interpreter of my 
music I have met with,” and who made a most favorable impression by 
his masterly and impressive style at the Saturday popular concerts in 
March last; Mr. Paderewski.a native of Podolia, a city of Russian Po- 
land, a pupil of Mr. Leschetitsky, and who, heralded by recent brilliant 
successes in Paris, made his bow to an English audience assembled in St. 
James’ Hall on May 9, and quickly attracted attention by his great abili- 
ties; Mr. Leonard Borwick, a pupil of Mrs. Schumann, who made a very 
successful début at the Philharmonic Concert of May 15 last; Mr. Pierre- 
Réné Hirsch, whose chief excellence was shown in his picturesque render- 
ings of compositions by Liszt on May 28; Mr. Leopold Godowsky, an- 
other Pole, who, it is said, was a pupil of Moszkowski and afterward 
studied under Mr. Saint-Saéns, and who, besides playing at his recital on 
June 12 important works by Beethoven, Schumann and Chopin, brought 
forward some very pretty pieces of his own composition; Mr. Eduard 
Zeldenrust, who appeared on June 22, a young Dutchman and pupil of the 
late Ferdinand Hiller and afterward ot Mr. Marmontel, and who, in ad- 
dition to proving himself a performer of refinement and intelligence, 
attracted attention by his remarkable versatility ; and Mr. Ernst Denhof, 
with whom this formidable list of aspirants closed on June 2% at Prince's 
Hall. Although no new lady pianists of importance have claimed atten- 
tion, the reappearance of Mrs. Carrefio on May 10 and Mrs. Madeline 
Schiller on the 17th of the same month deserve mention from the artistic 
capabilities displayed ; nor should the promising début of a very young 
lady, Miss May Joseph, a pupil of Mr. T. H. Bonawitz, be omitted. 


This is a formidable array, and shows to what an 
extent the piano has become /Ae popular instrument 
of the day. 

The article, a most excellent one, makes some tell- 
ing points on piano playing. 

Here is one: 


The new comers may be broadly divided into two classes—the sympa- 
thetic and scholastic. They nearly all display remarkable and in several 
instances phenomenal executive abilities, but with many the attainment 
of this would seem to have been the chief aim of their studies. Another 
endeavor of the modern pianist, and especially of the later débutants, 
would appear to be the acquirement of a ** big”’ tone, and to this no limit 
has been apparently placed either by their several teachers or by them- 
selves. This is said advisedly, for many of the sounds which emanate 
from the ‘‘bass’’ are obviously intended not to produce a musical tone, 
but simply a noise—to make a startling and sensational effect ; and it can- 
not therefore be too deeply impressed on the unthinking that there is no 
artistic merit in these thunderous blows, that the ability to produce them 
can be attained by a little practice with dumb bells and indian clubs, and 
that the same effects could be better obtained by a mechanical contrivance 
which would supply a relay of fog signals under the keys. In fact, this 
latter plan has much to recommend it at this season of the year, as it 
would obviate much mopping of the face, doubtless necessary, but dis- 
tinctly unpoetical. 


We have always asserted that the tone craze would 
have its day. 
It is one of the many unpleasant musical, or rather 





unmusical, legacies left us by the late Abbé Franz 
Liszt. 

The muscular, as opposed to the musical, school of 
pianists seek to terrify their audiences into submis- 
sion by startling exhibitions of dynamics. Tone, tone, 
tone is the doctrine preached by these brutal realists, 
who forget that the very limitations of the piano mili- 
tate against more than a legitimate amount of tone ; 
after that it degenerates into noise. 

How often do we not hear that musical truism, 
«“ Technic is but a means to an end,” uttered by those 
who immediately by their own performances attempt 
to disprove the axiom. 

«Means to what end ?” might well be propounded 
to these piano punishers. If noise is the end aimed 
at, then modern pianism has certainly encompassed 
that end. 

Quantity of tone and not quality is eagerly sought 
for by not only pianists but singers and even orches- 
tral conductors. The article quoted then continues : 
No doubt there are many passages in modern piano music which can 


only be played by excessive muscular effort. In taking distant octaves or 


chords fortissimo at great speed and with necessary accent and precision it 
is often almost impossible to avoid overstriking the wires. At any rate it 
is very much easier to “ strike out,” irrespective of tone, than to conus 

the blow. Moreover, it must be admitted that many passages which occur 
in Liszt's piano pieces are meant to produce noise, and ugly noise, and that 
as loud as possible, and the artist who chooses to play pieces of this de- 
scription is undoubtedly justified in giving an exhibition of his muscular 
And it also must be admitted that such artists do give most satis- 
No such excuses, how- 


energy. 
factory proof of the development of their biceps. 
ever, can be made for those sudden herculean blows which are sometimes 
delivered at fitful intervals in compositions of a more legitimate school. 
Such “ effects”’ are neither artistic nor rational. 

The heights of passion are not reached at a bound. 
frailly balanced mind has to be worked upon ; emotion has to succeed emo- 


The most fiery and 


tion before the state of frenzy is attained, which supposition would alone 
justify such exhibitions of physical strength. Moreover, tully half the 
emotional effect in music is secured by rhythm. This is especially observ- 
which regularity of beat is more 


Take, for 


able in long ** crescendo”’ 
important than the perfect gradation in the increase of tone 
example, the well-known passage in Chopin's Polonaise in A flat, the due 
effect of which is chiefly dependent on the regularity of accent at its com- 
mencement ; if this is once varied no amount of “ pounding ”’ at the end 
of the passage will enforce its full significance. There must bea clearly 
comprehensible reason for the sudden obtrusion of extraordinary tone, or 


passages, in 


otherwise it simply distracts attention and detracts from the artistic 
rendering of the work. 

Could anything be more finely truthful than that, 
“moreover, fully half the emotional effect in music 
is secured by rhythm ?” 

If pianists would ponder carefully over this little 
nugget of wisdom we should have less keyboard 
pugilism and more poetry. Liszt has greatly been to 
blame, but there is some semblance of sense in at- 
tempting Liszt’s compositions, in a Lisztian manner— 
they can be hinted at by no other means; but to treat 
Chopin in that style is positively iconoclastic. 

This, however, is done every day, we are so virile 
in this latter part of the century, so fearful of being 
considered effeminate. Hence Rubinsteins in petti- 
coats the concert platform and punish the 
piano frightfully instead of playing it in true feminine 
style, as nature intended the sex to do so, and not 
giving distorted imitations of masculine power and 


invade 


virility. ; 

The practice of giving ancient masters in exagger- 
ated modern style is also considered as being very re- 
prehensible by the writer of the article quoted, and he 
deplores the fact that Bach, Scarlatti and Mozart, as 
heard through the distorted medium of “ modern 
readings,” are ruined in meaning and music. 

This is also true, and all arrangements of Bach's 
organ fugues, whether they be by Liszt or Tausig, 
should be eschewed by any pianist who has a con- 
sideration for the unities. : 

Pianists and not piano teachers are largely to blame 
for the absurd styles of playing we encounter among 
amateurs. They are heard and consequently imitated 
by the majority of the piano playing public who, as a 
rule, are devoid of originality. 

Mannerisms thus creep into interpretations of the 
classics and the results to art are ni/. 

Less technic and more music is our war cry, 
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| chicken culture, and Mr. Tretbar while home throws aside 
| entirely the cares of business life and enthusiastically 
| dilates on his favorite shanghais and bantams. 


* 
* * 


A blower of a cornet horn in this city blew his 
brains out—by means of a pistol, not the horn—because he 
was forced to make a living tooting lively music in front of 
ballet dancers. What different tastes people have! There 
are thousands of men who would be willing to master all 
the difficulties of horn blowing if they could only have a 
seat in the orchestra and see the ballet. 





* 
The « World” says that Nero was by no means 
the only royal personage who was an alleged musician. 
Queen Victoria plays the piano and organ, and away back 
| in the dim and distant past had a cultivated voice. The 
Prince of Wales dallies with the banjo. The Czar plays the 
French horn when there are no Nihilists or other bad tem- 
pered people around, and is likewise a clever performer on 
| the piano. 


* 





THE RACONTEUR. 


> 


Heigho ! 
Now is the summer of my discontent ; | * * 


Even Seidl is not paying rent, 


* 


Since I wrote the revised edition of the diary of 
Marie Bashfulskirts, the talented young Russian pianist who 
met an untimely death at the hands of a man with a glass 


to misquote Shakespeare. 

Seriously speaking, however, it seems a pity affairs are so 
mismanaged at Brighton Beach. 

Insufficient advertising, it is claimed, has hurt business. | eye and a pet spider, I have been petitioned by my multi- 


Quite right ; but I fancy too exclusive a coterie has im- | tudinous readers to recount another pianistic tale of woe, 


pressed the public with the idea that they are not wanted and | truth and interest. 


You all know | __I will therefore try to give, as was told me, the true ac- 


that only Seidl Society gens are welcome. 
count of a certain handsome young fianiste and a certain 
pretty young pianiste (accent on the ‘‘ te’’). 
It is called for various reasons 
THE WICKED PIANIST ; 
OR, 
Vice Irs OwN REWARD. 
Once upon a time not a thousand years ago a certain 
dis- 
patched a trustworthy agent to the European centres of 


the unpleasant feeling you have at some time or other in 
your life experienced when you have strayed unbidden on 


a private picnicking party. 
Well, I experience such a feeling always when I go to hear 
Seidi at Brighton Beach. 
* i 
+ a | 
Seidl conducting the opera is something great. It 
But Seidl at Brighton Beach | 


the unities are not preserved. 


does one good to look at him. wealthy piano firm residing in Bundelcund, India, 


alas! 
music, there to procure a great pianist, money being no ob- 
ject, for their piano, said pianist to play upon their instru- 
ments and delight the hearts of all the Indians of the Pun. 


+ 
7 + 


Friend Henderson has some cutting things to say 


about musicians’ locks in last Sunday’s 7imes. : 5 has : é : 
d jaub. This piano firm (let me whisper their name to you in 


strict confidence) was the celebrated Hooti Kama & Co., 
makers to his Royal Excellency the Maharajah of Putridvalli, 
had at first serious thoughts of employing native talent and 
to that end had patiently listened to numberless dusky vir- 
tuosi, but to no avail. 

They didn’t play the music the cultivated Buddhists of 


Me thinks, however, Seid! should have gone unshorn, 
and certainly Vogrich would lose much if his Chopin blond 
aureole were snipped close to his temples, 4 la John Law- 
rence Sullivan. 

No, no, pianists and violinists, don’t abate one jot of 
your capillary glory ; only, if you do wear it long, have it 


cut in a shapely manner, and don’t make exhibitions of ; : 
v India desired. 


In addition they indulged in the abominable vices of either 


+ turning flip-flaps before they began playing, thus enlisting 
» * 


A new voice has been discovered, according to the 


yourselves as did Eugen Testimonial d’Albert, the weird 


gnome of the keyboard. 


the applause of the groundlings, or else tossed balls or 
snakes in the air while performing variations on a theme 
following: 


a la Blavatsky. 
Girl (at a dramatic agency recently)—I want to get a po- 


This would never do, hence the firm resolved to send to 


sition a chorus, if poss .. ‘ . P P 
— us, Of ponnton Europe for their talent and at this point my story opens. 


Agent—What is your voice? ‘ 
* * 
, * How well the trusty agent succeeded you will all 


I only hope Xaver Scharwenka will play his B flat 


Girl— Soapralto. 


soon learn. 

He went at once to Berlin, and not finding his quest re- 
paired by advice at once to Weimar, the very nest of a 
promising brood of cackling young pianists. 

After numerous delays and tiresome negotiations (pianists 
dearly love to negotiate) the trusty agent captured Hans 
Greykowski, a handsome young Spaniard, who, on account 
of his great personal beauty, was nicknamed by his comrades 
Dorian Greykowski, after Oscar Wilde’s spiritural hero in 
the romance of that name. 





minor piano concerto after he arrives here. 
He is a genial artist and a very interesting composer. 


* 
+ * 


rhe decision of the jury acquitting the Metropoli- 
tan band of playing something that was not music will be 
of interest to many a faterfamilias with a singing daughter 
or arasping piano. The line between music and noise often 
becomes so narrow that it would require the wisdom of a 
But Hans was no Dorian, no dilletante. He had, after 
s*-s fifteen years’ patrolling up and down the keyboard, suc- 


Solomon to decide. 


ceeded in acquiring a tremendous technic; his tone was like 


| was very much amused at the remarks of Rameses 
the distant booming of silvery cannons and his touch as 


de Roode, of Lexington, Ky., when I was in Detroit. 
He 
year old daughter played the piano better than Bloomfield, 


to assert that his ten | Ted hot velvet. 


had the Pharaonic insolence - 
. * 

Hans was a modern pianist. He could drink more, 
eat more, lift his fourth finger, Bonelli-like, higher and give 
he of | more testimonials than any other pianist alive. 
course, noticed his profile) that he is a little behind the He was a very, very talented young man. So he eagerly 
Shades of Isis and Osiris! accepted the offer of the East Indian firm, and started the 


* day after the agreement had been signed for Bundelcund, 
_ 7 


King, Aus der Ohe, or in fact any feminine pianist in the 
country. 
is so far back 


However, Egyptian (you have, 


times 


Here are two Puck-ish jokes : ens * 
* * 

His opening night in that city had been extensively 
proclaimed throughout the provinces, and people flocked 
from far and near to hear the great Spanish pianist, who 
would all alone play queer Occidental melodies from his na- 


tive country on one of Hooti Kama & Co.’s celebrated back 


Angry Citizen—How much will you take and leave the 
neighborhood at once? 
Leader of Little German Band—Fifty cents. 
Angry Citizen—-You ask too much. 
Leader of Little German Band—Ish dot so? Vell, I blays 


one more tune, und den you see if dot’s too mooch. : 
’ action grands. 


* * 
* a. * » 
I'll give you five cents if you will I will not go into detail of that first concert’s events; 
Crowds 


Householder 
stop play ing ‘* Sweet Violets,’’ and go away. 


‘‘Whita Wings” 


suffice to say it was overwhelmingly successful. 
were turned away and after the concert the venerable se- 
nior partner of the house of Hooti Kama & Co. turned his 
lustrous Oriental eyes, which age had not dimmed, to the 
East and raising up his voice cried out, ‘* Allah be praised ! 
Great is this dog of an infidel whom he hath sent us, to the 


Organ Grinder fiva centa—‘' Sweet 
Violetta ’’ ten centa 
* 
> = 


Joseffy der Einzige is working quietly at his summer 





home, Irvington-on-the-Hudson. Mr. and Mrs. Tretbar, 





spent to Allah’s glory!’ He then straightway ordered 


beers for the crowd. 


*  * 
But Hans Greykowski was not satisfied. To 
be sure his personal success was great, he had been féted 
by the noble Maharajah, who decorated him with the order 
of the Cobalt Elephant, he had had diamonds showered on 
him after his performance of all the forty-eight preludes 
and fugues of Bach (Klindworth’s version), and in fact his 
every appearance was welcomed as a gala day by the Easf 
Indians ; poor people who really didn’t know any better. 


* * 

He had had a thrilling escape from death, a live 
cobra having been hurled at him by a jealous rival of na- 
tive origin just as he was finishing the Liszt tarentella, and 
only escaped through his superior octave playing (thanks 
to the Liszt school), in keeping the snake in mid air by the 
dextrous use of his wrists until it died from the fatigue and 
of hearing the composition repeated so many times. 

(It was the G major section at the end. I have seen 
audiences wriggling while listening to this piece, just like 
the poor snake). Yet with all this Hans was unhappy. 

Why? 

* 
*  # 

First, because he could get no German beer. 

Second, because he didn’t think he was being paid 
enough. 

Third, because he couldn’t wear his Jaeger flannels in the 
steaming climate. 

Fourth, because he could get no apples. 

Hinc ille lacryme. 

* i * 

Don't laugh, gentle reader, at this categorical list. 

It was a serious matter to Hans, and later on to the 
worthy firm of Hooti Kama & Co., of Bundelcund, India. 


* 
* * 


However, as he had signed a cast iron contract with 
the piano firm, he could only vent his woes in private and 
of brandy and soda to allay his Span- 


drink huge ‘* pegs ”’ 
ish thirst. 

Things were otherwise progressing finely and orders for 
instruments and concerts coming in furiously, when one 
day Hans, while walking through Delhi, was confronted by 
a hugh billboard containing a portrait of a startling looking 
young lady seated at a piano, and below the following 
notice : 

Miss BILLEE BICICLE, 
The only American Lady Pianist, ‘ 
Aged 17—has been kissed by Liszt. : 
:Plays only on the Piller Grand Piano of: 
. Boston, Mass. : 
: (13,000,000 in use by everybody in Mass.) : 
‘Come in, free. See and hear for yourselves. : 


* * 

This was a bombshell for Hans, so going to the 
door of the vast temple he somehow or other managed to 
edge in. Inside all was coolness, twilight and expectancy. 
A vast number of natives were crouched down on their 
hams, Indian fashion, but silence prevailed—absolute, ex- 


treme. * 
* * 


A preliminary tinkle, a flood of light and Hans saw 
at the end of the enormous amphitheatre a curtain slowly 
rise and there stood, in a solemn adipose row, nineteen 
stolid gentlemen attired in black. Back of them a legend, 
lighted by electricity, read : 


PILLERS OF Boston, 


THE PRIDE OF THE OCCIDENT, 


and around each individual man was hung a card pro- 
claiming the Christian name of the gentleman. 
Hans could just decipher the letters H A R R Y on 
the most bespectacled and bearded of the gentlemen, in the 
centre of this remarkable group. 

* : * 
Before our pianist could collect his senses suffi- 
ciently to ask himself the meaning of this. extraordinary 
spectacle, music was heard, the gentlemen in black slowly 
divided themselves into two platoons, and then Hans dis- 
covered a grand piano with five legs and three keyboards, 
understrung scale and aliquot action, being manipulated 
upon by what at first sight he took to be a cross ’twixt 
a ballet girl in spangles and a cigarette advertisement. 
‘‘It must be the pianist, Miss Billee Bicicle,’? he murmured 
to himself. It was indeed that radiant bud of the Occident 
who could lay claim to the proud priviledge of having 
been kissed by Liszt in the bangs, and also of possessing 
the handsomest arm of any lady pianist in America, not 


even Mrs, De Roode-Rice being excepted. 


* 
* * 


It was getting too much for Hans Greykowski’s 








than interested in their | end that our coffers may be filled with shining shekels to be 


are 


his neighbors, more ever 








nerves when he heard the young lady break down four 
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times in the ‘Stephanie’? gavot as arranged by Jerome 
Hopkins. But the natives knew no better, and seemed to 
enjoy themselves mightily, particularly as it was a free 
show and the sun was very hot outside. But from their 
subdued chatter he was led to believe that something of in- 
terest was soon to transpire, nor was he long disappointed. 

Suddenly Miss Billee arose from the piano, her place 
being immediately taken by the solemn bearded gentleman 
in black whose inscription spelt ‘* Harry,’’ and she im- 
mediately began a furious dance to the accompaniment of 
a Carmencita-like melody on the piano, played with two 
fingers (drone bass, little finger nail obligato). To Hans’ 
horror he saw that she was in tights—spangled ones, too— 
and that her trunks had evidently been detained by th 
freight agent at Delhi. Hans simply groaned. 

* 
And well might he. He saw at once the whole affair 


was a subtle advertising dodge such as the Pillers of Boston 


” 


frequently indulge in, and that the firm of Hooti Kama wasa 
~ dead cock in the pit unless they got up a contrary sensation; 

for the Maharajah of Putridvalli was a great admirer of the 
fair sex and might transfer his immense patronage (one 
cabinet grand upright 4 la gazam a day) to the Pillers if 
he witnessed such a spectacle as this. 

That would never do, so Hans fell to thinking what could 


be done to counteract this show. 


* * 


The affair was over before he had solved the prob- 
lem and he had already emerged from the temple in a brown 
his, while a 


study when a black hand was thrust into 


cautious whisper faintly hissed ‘* Follow me.” 


* 
* * 
What veracious 


chronicler will not, or rather cannot, aver. 


fully transpired afterward your 
Suffice to say 
that the next day all India rang with the news that : 
Whereas, The piano firm of Hooti Kama & Co. (now no 
longer manufacturers to his Royal Excellency the Maharajah 
of Putridvalli) had engaged, at a cost of 1,000 shekels 
per concert, the celebrated and overwhelmingly great 
Spanish pianist Hans Greykowski, he, the said Hans Grey- 
kowski, was forced by his conscience (an artistic and elas 
tic one) to declare that the pianos made by the said firm of 
Hooto Kama were n. g. (no good)—bad, wretched, in fact 
rotten—and though he, the said pianist Hans Greykowski, 
had not been engaged by the most worshipful firm of Pillers 
of Boston, Mass. (13,000,000 grands in use), he is perforce 
nevertheless, notwithstanding, constrained to give a testi 
Mass., He 


would have suffered from insomnia if he had not done this 


monial to the Pillers of Boston, grand piano. 
act of simple justice. 
(Signed) ** HANS GREYKOWSKI.”’ 


* 
* 


It was indeed a shock to all India, the Hooti Kama 


people in particular, to the Pillers of Boston, Mass. (for 


* 


reasons) not at all. 

It was too true, alas! alack! 

Hans Greykowski had sold out to the Pillers of Boston, 
Mass. 

Maddened by his morbid lust for beer he had been se- 
duced by the Pillers of Boston, Mass., into giving the 
above testimonial. 

Hans grew fat, went to live in Braurei, Germany, and 
married the plump, blond pianist who had been osculated 
in the bangs by Liszt. 

* 
* 


The Pillers went back to Boston, Mass., in a happy 


* 


frame of mind and are now negotiating with Daniel F, 
Beatall, of Washington, N. G., to take their Bundelcund 
agency. 

The firm of Hooti Kama & Co. failed, went out of busi- 
ness, and are manufacturing jaws harps for the Jerusalem 
trade. 

The end of this true narrative. 


Notice. 
OUNG men visiting Berlin, Germany, to 
study music can receive information regarding con- 
servatories, teachers, boarding places, &c., gratis by apply- 
ing to ‘**Committee for Music Students”’ of the Young 
Men’s League in connection with American Church in Ber- 
lin. Address George L. Sanford, chairman of committee, 
Mockern-st., 120 II. (Rechts), Berlin, S.W., Germany. 


W 


son. 








ANTED—Lady teacher of violin and piano. 

The salary will be $500 and home for the next sea- 
Competent persons can address this office with refer- 
ences. Must be a Protestant (Methodist preferred). 


——Mr. 


his orchestral concerts at the Brooklyn Academy of Music 


Mortimer Wiske announces the dates for 


as follows: Monday evenings November 17, December 22, 
January 26, February 23, March 30 and April 13. 

There will be an orchestra of fifty musicians under the 
direction of Mr. Wiske. Theodor Reichmann, Miss De Vere, 
Miss Adele Aus der Ohe and Anna Mooney-Burch are the 


Unconstitutional Methods Practiced 


in Detroit at the M. T. N. A. 
Meeting in July. 


By S. G. PRATT. 


HE official report of the M. T. N. A. for the 

meeting in 1889, at Philadelphia, contains page 183, 
Article 14, the following : 

‘‘ The election of officers shall be aznua//y and by ballot,”’ 


«ke. 
On the same page, Article 16: 


of the members present at any regular meeting.” ‘ Notice 


the bulletin board at least twenty-four hours previous to the annual 


’ 


business meeting.’ 


18 of 


On page 185, paragraph the by-laws reads as 
follows : 

‘« The shall held 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of July or such 


annual meetings be on the first 
other time as the executive committee may designate.’ 

From these it is plain that azuua/ meetings only of the 
association are in accordance with the spirit and letter of 
constitution, for we are to elect officers ‘‘annually ”’ 
cle 14) and hold 
Again, in the by-laws, ‘‘annua/ meetings shall be held,”’ &c. 

It appears plain, therefore, that if the M. T. N. A. is to 
constli- 


annual to biennial, a 


At the meeting just 


change its meetings from 
tutional amendment is 
held in Detroit officers were elected for 1892, two years 


necessary. 


hence, without regard to the requirements of the constitu 
tion. It follows plainly that such action is ¢//ega/ and un- 
constitutional, 

No one having the genuine interests of music at heart 
can but view this reckless disregard of law and legal form 
with alarm ; for, if continued, it means total destruction to 
the association and all the lofty purposes for which it has 
stood. No body of men can long exist without the creation 
of laws by which all may be equally bound, and respect for 
these self imposed laws becomes essential to continued ex 
istence. It has been well understood that the business of 
the association for several years past has been carried on, 
especially as regards election of officers, regardless of the 
constitutional requirements ; but such a flagrant disregard 
of the ‘ 
never before been shown. 

There was such a degree of wire pulling, to be sure, and 


bulldozing done by Mr. Heath in behalf of the Ziegfeld- 


law’’ 


the constitution) were no doubt confused ; still that is no 
It 


appears plain, therefore, that the greed for office taking 


apology for acting in defiance of constitutional form. 


possession of a few who wish to use the M. T. N. A. to sub- 
serve personal aggrandizement is corrupting the methods of 


the business meetings to a dangerous degree. 


posed at Philadelphia (see page 160 of official report for 
1889), but not adopted. At that meeting Mr. Heath, being 
the presiding officer, ‘‘ reminded the association of the con- 
stitutional requirement that twenty-four hours’ notice of 
the proposed amendments be given.”’ 
is concerned ignorance in the present case cannot 
pleaded. 

It is not strange that the authority of the constitution 
once brushed aside, an assembly may degenerate from the 
dignity of legal organization and law to mob rule and the 
vulgar methods of ward politicians. 
curred at Detroit where the Ziegfeld-Fox schemers, with 
Mr. Heath to engineer for them, set at defiance a// precedent 
and parliamentary procedure and succeeded in introducing 
methods which could only have been learned in the Indiana 
school of political trickery. 

To illustrate, the president in his address recommended 
‘*that provision be made for a special meeting of the M. T. 
N. A. in Chicago, in 1893.”’ 
nominated an entire set of 
the proposed Chicago meeting, having already nominated 
the officers for 1892. 
tional, proceeding was 
special meeting of the committee, held July 3 at 1 o’clock, 
the afternoon when the nominations were to be placed 
before the convention. 


said that ‘it was all a misunderstanding. They proposed 


&e. 


special meeting of the M. T. N. A. and not ‘‘an Interna- 
tional Congress of Musicians.”’ 

Mr. Heath then said ‘‘it was to be under the auspices of 
the M. T. N.. A.,”’ &e. 
squeeze into his scheme my ideas that the past presidents 
of the M. T. N. A. ‘should be members of a board of com- 


He then vainly endeavored to 





soloists already announced. 


missioners ;’? but not having any ‘‘ board of commission- 


‘¢ The constitution may be amended by a two thirds vote | 


of such amendment shall be given in writing, and shall be posted on | 


(Arti- | 
‘annual business meetings’’ (Article 16). | 
| sence of the secretary that report would have 


| the next meeting,’’ &c. 


their seats. 


stitution) were genuine. 


as was exhibited at Detroit has, I believe, |. 
| cers to 


having thus no source of authority or responsibilities. 


Fox scheme for 1893, at Chicago, that the vice-president | 


and other officers (who are supposed to be conversant with | 


for there is 


It seems that the matter of biennial meetings was pro- | 


So that so far as he | 
be | 


This is just what oc- | 


| this illegal and unparliamentary proceduré 


| seen that they were rushing to destruction. The 


The vice-presidents thereupon | 
officers for the M. T. N. A. for | 


This absurd, not to say unconstitu- 
pointed out to them by me at a | 
| music 
It was so plain to all that Mr. Heath immediately arose and | 
holding ‘an /nternational Congress of Musicians,’ at Chicago,” | 
I then pointed out that the president’s address, upon 


which they had been instructed to act, recommended a | 


ground for the charming serenade sung by Manola. 


Seabrooke and Rose Leighton are 


ers’’ in their plan they recommended they ‘‘be placed on 
the executive committee.’’ That at once being seen to be 
impracticable, they finally relegated them to an ‘‘ advisory 
board ’’ without any authority or power whatsoever! Like flies 
they could be brushed aside when their buzzing might become 
distasteful! One of the vice-presidents, not very deep in 
the plot evidently, arose and remarked that he 
voting for officers of the M. T. N. A. in 1893 at Chicago ; 
and Mr. MacDougall, the secretary of the committee, in- 
formed me after the committee meeting had dispersed that 


it was the first time he had heard of the idea of *‘ an interna 


had been 





tional congress of musicians /”? 

It seems thus plain enough that Heath and one or two 

others only understood the scheme and were thus securing 

the co-operation of the vice-presidents in nominating officers 
for a purpose that was concealed from them, and 
DEM ary 


name of which even up to that time had not 4 


full 


convention their scheme would meet with a just rejection; 


These men saw plainly that before a meeting of the 


| therefore they told the secretary, Mr. MacDougal, that the 
report for the meeting in ’93 was not to be 
day (Friday, the last of the meeting), and he consequently 

etin 


»made until next 


was absent. At 4:30 when this annual busin ne was 
held several hundred voting members were present. T 


hose 


not entitled to vote were invited to absent themselves and 
did so. 

Then, after all the regular business had been attended to 
I called for the report for the ‘‘ special meeting in ’93,’’ and 


Mr. Heath informed the meeting ‘that owing to the ab 


to go over to 
ip- 
parent, for the next day the business meeting took place 
after a at 
those few were present who had been especially informed 


The result of the 


voting is the most eloquent denunciation of their 


Their reasons became at once 


matinée the Rink had been attended, and only 


or had become interested in the matter. 
trickery, 
for, out of a membership boasting at least 700 (that being 
at Philadelphia, « 


much larger meeting), just fifty-four votes were cast 


ind this being a 


! This 


the number of members 


included also those present who were not member 
association. 


The president was informed of the presence of those who 


were not entitled to vote and yet did not 3 ile 


It, therefore, is a grave question if of the fifty 


four votes cast, fifty-one (the number required by the con 


However, the ancient adage 


hang himself,’’ 


ter 


‘«Give the devil rope enough and he will 


proves true in this case, for they have elected a lot of off 
exist, 


To 


‘‘a board of commissioners’? which does not 
show how utterly undigested is their plan and how illegal, 
I need only point out that, supposing Mr. Ziegfeld succeeds 
in pulling the wool over the eyes of the world’s fair com- 
missioners, as he did over the eyes of the vice-presidents of 
the M. T. N. A., and contracts to hold * 


whose ni 


an International 


will he sign? 


N. A. He 


commissioners, 


Congress of Musicians,’’ &c., in ame 
> 


He has no authority to sign for the M. T. has 
board of 


He must th 


anization what 


also no authority to sign for the 


no such body constituted ! relor , 


himself alone. He is responsible to no org 


ever, and Aas no instructions whatever. Perhaps this is what 


he desires. 


world’s rs 


‘om missione 
of 


other so- 


be seen if the fair <¢ 
What applies in the c: 


It remains to 
the 


are so easily satisfied. ise 
every 


the 


self elected president applies in the case of 
The 
committee, &c., what can they do? 
If they act for the M. T. N. A., that they can 
If they act 


called officer. executive committee, program 


They are clothed with 
no duties. 
not do, for they were not so instructed. for 
that also they 
of 
It 
felt it 


‘an international congress of musicians,”’ 


no ‘‘international « mu- 


ongress 
for it! 
that I 


cannot do, for there is 


sicians’’ which has authorized them to act was 


| my duty to point out at the time, and had the men not 


ggrandizement they might have 


been bent upon their own a 
worst of 
it is that in their fall they do the M. T. N. A. and the genu 
ine cause of music great harm. 

gut that the right will survive and eventually come out 


victorious is the hope and trust of every honest musician. 


“Castles in the Air.” 
HIS merry operetta will soon celebrate its 
100th night at the Broadway Theatre, and it certainly 
it entertaining, and the 
Kerker 


the 


merits its long run, for is very 
Mr. 


bright 
1 


musical resources admirably, and despite 


1s 

and charming. utilizes his 
reminiscent 
qualities of his score, his clever and even piquant handling 


of the 


Take the finale of the first act as a specimen of Mr. Kerker’s 


reconciles one to his want of originality. 


orchestra 


musicianship, in which three themes are welded together 
most excellently, the ‘‘Snore’’ motive forming a back 


Hopper 
introduces a new song in the last act sung in conjunction 
with pretty Della Fox, which nightly is warmly encored. 


funny as ever, and 


as 


| Della Fox, of course, is the bright particular star of the 


piece. Go and hear it for yourselves. 
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_ Professional Cards. 


EP CARPENTER COMPANY, 








METROPOLITAN 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


21 East 14th Street, New York. 
The Most Select Musical School i in the United States. 


EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES: Voice, 
forte, Organ, Violin, Harmony and the Languages. 

Successful Music 
the Faculty—all actually employed 
Prominent among them are 

Dut 


at the Conservatory. 


LEY Buck, PaoL_o Giorza 


A.sert R. Pat . Cirrorp A. SCHMIDT, 
Director of Pianoforte Cuas. Roperts, Jr., 
Department, L. A. Russet, 

Harry Rowe SHELLEY, ErTecxa UTassi, 

SitasG Paary, 

Applicants without musical talent not accepted. 
S$ Send for Circular. 


H. W. GREENE, General Manager. 


Cc. B. HAWLEY, Music al Director. 
CHICAGO COLL EGE. 


VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ART, 
Weber Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. Catalogues 
mailed free on application. 

ALBERT E. RUFF, Director, 


ALVES, 


en for Cor 


Mrs. CARL 


Alto, « icert Engagements. 


Address 1146 Park Avenue. 
Mr. CARL HILD, 


Solo Violinist, and Mrs. CARL HILD, Accompanist, 
are open for engagemenis. Address care of Tue 


Musicat Courier, 25 EB. 14th Street. 
Mrs. HELEN AMES. 
Soprano Oratorio and Concert. For terms and 


dates address 161 West Forty-ninth Street, or Henry 
W oLFsonn, 331 Kast Fourteenth Street, New York, 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH. 
Less in Voice Culture, C 


Singing Apply from 2 to 3 P. 


i Street 


ns acert and Operatic 


West Forty 





CHARLES PALM, 


Violinist 
St. Mark’s Pl: ace, New York. 
Mme. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 
Vocal Instruction, 
135 Kast 18th Street, New York 
A. F ARINI'S 
M Srup1 Vocat, No. 52 Lexington Avenue. 
Specialty Onera, Concert Sage, Orat rio and Church, 
Reception hours from 1 to6Pr.™M 
JAS. G. HUNEKER, 

Professor of Piano at the National Conservatory, 
will accept private pupils in Piano playing. Modern 
nethods taught Address, care of this office. 

Mrs. W. H. SHERWOQD, 


For Summer Piano Lessons, 
Address at her residence, 


288 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
ADOLF GLOSE, 
Concert Pianist and ee | of the Piano, 
Address care of Wm. A. Po Co 


25 Union x abng "New York. 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 
Voice, Piano and Theory of Music. 
Address STEINWAY HALL, New York. 


Mr. PIERRE DOUILLET, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Address 114 East 81st St., 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER 
Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 
Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and pee Vocal Cul- 
ture. 105 East 82d st., New York 





ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 
Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York: 
Mme. L, CAPPIANI, 
Vocal Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 
ACHILLE ERRANI, 
Vocat Teacuer, 
18 East 26th Street, New York 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place. 


CARL ALVES, 


Vocal! Instructor, : 
1146 Park Ave., near grst St, New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square. New York. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, 


Weber Music Hall, Chicago, lil 
ree on application 


Catalogue mailed 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director 
MICHAEL BANNER, 
Violinist. Open for Engagements 


225 Kast 81st Street, New York. 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 
VIOLONCELLO VirTU260, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work: also alimited number of Pupils 
Address 212 East 14th Street 


PEET 
PIANO AND Tue 


alty made f = taped dern simplified and con 
fensed technique as used in Berlin and Vienna 


THEODORE 


RY. 
Spe 


Piano- 


ians and eminent Teachers comprise 


Brattleboro, Vt., U.S.A 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE HIGHEST GRADE 


— Or — 


REED ORGANS. 


Send for Catalogue and Cuts of Two New 
and Taking Styles. 


The Trade cordially invited to visit our Factory. 


SEVEN HOURS’ RIDE FROM NEW YORK. 


Znrerae. & WINKELMANN 
*PIANOS,< 





FRANK L. ARMSTRONG, Manager. 





Mme. DESIREE ARTOT-DE PADILLA, 


Begs to announce that her address is 


64 RUE JAUFFRAY, PARIS, FRANCE, 


And that she is prepared to receive pupils 
professional and amatuer. 


BRAUNSHCWEIG, GERMANY, 


‘Uprights and Grands. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC- 
TION CHEAP PRICES AND 
BEST WORKMANSIIIP. 
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UNEXCELLED IN 


Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 
Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 


And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


For Catalogue and Territory address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


General Factors = = = CINCINNATI, O 


THE VIRGL[ ne. 


| 
A Silent Teaching 


AND 


PRACTICE PIANO. 


PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. 


Secures far more rapid progress in the traimag of 
tngers and in the study and memorizing of pieces 
than is possible by any ‘other means, Saves pianos, 
spares the nerves of the player, stops the areadful 
annoyance of ‘*Piano Drumming.” and pre- 
serves the freshness and beauty of music. 

The piano is a musical instrument and nota prac- 
tice machine. All practice, including the learning 
of pieces, should be done on the Practice Clavier 
and the piano saved for the finished musical per- 
formance. 

Correspondence solicited with Teachers and 
schools 

Descriptive Circulars sent free on application. 
Address 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO 
12 East 17th Street, New York City. 











KROEGER 


PIANOS. 


‘KROECER & SONS, 


Manufacturers, 
FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


Cor. 2ist St. and 2d Avenue, 
NEW YORE. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogurc, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent FREE op 
application. 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 


MUSIC, FINE ARKTS, ELOCUTION, LITER- 
ATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE ANDTUNING. Tuition, $5 to $25 per term 
Board and Room, including Steam Heat and Electric 
Light, $5 to $7.50 per week. For Illustrated Calendar, 
giving full information, address 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Sq., BOSTON 














BROTHERS’ 
PIANOS 


WITH THE 


OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 


Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 

Catalogues and Price to the Trade Furnished on 
Application. 

FACTORY, 61, 63, 65, 67, 69,71 FRONT 8T. 

OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 92 MONROE ST., 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Mandolins RECOMMENDED 


By 





all the leading artists as the 
best in the world. 
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we will be pleased to mail it to 


LYON & HEALY, 


Our capacity is taxed to the 
utmost in filling the orders we re- 
ceive for these popular Instruments, 


If you have not received our new cata- 
logue and souvenir (a unique thing in its way) 


: Price in (loth *6 Iné Morocco *8-In Plexible Leather*10. ‘ 
INDISPENSABLE 
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P. PABST’, LEIPSIC, 


GERMANY, 


Wholesale Music Dealer. 


ORDERS EXECUTED AT LOWEST PRICES. 





Miss GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 


PIANO AND Harmony. 
Following the Principles of Dr. Hans von Biilow. 
19 East 16th Street, New Vork. 


Pror. E. S. BONELLI, 
Or SAN FRANCISCO, 





Will be in this city June 1, when he will be pre- 
pared to perform his operation on the accessory 
slips of tendons of the ring finger, insuring greater 








345 Fifth Avenue. 





CATALOGUES SENT 





FREE 


freedom in piano playing. The operation is pain- 
less and scarless, 





ON APPLICATION. 
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PERSONALS. 


MAX LIEBLING.—Max Liebling has gone to Long 
Branch for the summer. 

THEY HAVE DIssoLvED.—The partnership hereto- 
fore existing between L. M. 
under the firm name of L. M. Ruben, has been dissolved by 
mutual consent, Mr. Hirschback retiring from the firm. 


Ruben and S. Hirschback, 


The business will be continued by Mr. Ruben at the same | 


address, 23 Union-sq. 

THE DAMROSCHS ABROAD.—Paris, July 19, 1890.— 
Mr. Walter Damrosch and his bride (the daughter of Mr. 
James G. Blaine, the American Secretary of State) spent 
three days at the residence of Mr. Whitelaw Reid, the 
American Minister, last week. They visited the opera and 
met at dinner Count von Minster, the German Ambassador; 
Mr. Mariscal, the Mexican Minister, and a number of promi- 
nent Americans. 

Mr. and Mrs. Damrosch left Paris for England. They are 
going on a coaching tour through Scotland with Mr. An- 
drew Carnegie. They will sail for America August 1. 
IDA KLEIN’S POPULARITY.—We 


through a 


have recently had 


an opportunity to look large number of ex- 


changes which contained criticisms of Ida Klein’s singing, 


and they all seem to agree that the young soprano is a 


woman of more than usual musical gifts and with an 


ardent artistic temperament. Her future prospects are 
unusually bright. 
HE PRESENTS A_ VALI VIOLIN, 


Queux de Saint-Hilaire, son of old Saint-Hilaire, his father, 


ABLE Marquis 
recently presented to the Paris Conservatory a valuable 
Stradivarius violin, one of the best preserved instruments 
of its kind of the year 1699. 


conservatory a valuable viola, two Villaume and several 


In addition, he also gave the 
other valuable bows. In order to make it a complete col- 
lection of the great Italian masters the conservatory now 
needs only a good specimen of Amati violins. 
STAVENHAGEN ENGAGED.—Bernhard Stavenhagen, 
one of the recent pianistic heroes is engaged—to marry 
Miss Agnes Dennis, a vocalist well known on the Continent. 
Many happy returns ! 
THERE.—The ‘ Musikal- 


announces the impending arrival of 


REMENYI FINALLY GETS 


ische Rundschau ”’ 
Remenyi, the violinist, at London, after a ten years’ tour 
visit Paris, and subse 


around the world. Thence he will 


quently return to his native Hungary. 


Musical Items. 
The Miss Josephine Neuendorff who died by 
her own hands while laboring undera temporary aberration 
the daughter of 


in Berlin, July 14, was, we regret to say, 


the esteemed conductor, Adolph Neuendorff. The young 
lady, who was musically gifted, overtaxed her nervous 
system by too close application to her musical studies. 


—A to 


musicians arrived Monday morning by La Normandie of 


literary curiosity of especial interest 
the French line, it being the original manuscript of the 
oratorio of ‘‘ Jeanne d’Arc,”’ including 100 singing and 125 
orchestral parts, all done in the handwriting of the famous 
D.-¢€ 
Willoughby, manager of Margaret Mather, and is to be used 
” at 


The music was originally in- 


Gounod. This manuscript was consigned to Mr. 
by Miss Mather in her production of ‘ Jeanne d’Arc 
Palmer’searly in September. 
tended as an oratorio, being dedicated tothe anniversary of 
the coronation of Charles VII. at Rheims, three years ago, 
upon which occasion it was executed at the cathedral of 
Rheims by a chorus of 600 voices and an orchestra of 175 
pieces. 

Accompanying the manuscript was an autograph letter 
from Charles Gounod which read as follows : 

The music of ** Jeanne d’Arc,”’ the original manuscript of which I send 
you herewith, has been entirely remodeled witha view to the dramatic 
production in conjunction with the legend of my confrére, Jules Barbier, 
of the story of the divine maid in America. As you have acquired the ex- 
clusive rights to the use of my music in the American representation, you 
to present it under the condition of the contract 
I am glad that New York has been confided to 


alone are authorized 


executed at Paris, June 13. 
an artiste so distinguished, and I have the firm hope that the success in 
America will be equaled by that attained in France. 

Miss Mather’s representative states that Mr. Gounod has 
been approached with a proposition to open his American 
tour by conducting the work as it will be presented Septem- 
ber 1 by Miss Mather and her company. 

— —The New York “ Herald” announces the death 
of the Rev. Jacob Krehbiel, D. D., the father of H. E. 
Krehbiel, of the New York ‘ Tribune,’’ the writer on musi- 
He after 
an illness of about three weeks. Dr. Krehbiel was born on 


cal subjects. died at his home in Cincinnati 
the Rhine, of a family which many years ago was driven 
When 
Becoming 


had 


from Austria by the persecutions of the Mennonites. 
a lad he came to this country with his parents. 
a minister in the Methodist Episcopal Church, he 


| tor and then editor of the ‘‘Christian Apologist,’’ published 
| in German by the Methodist Book Concern at Cincinnati. | students had to be gently reproved by Mr. ¢ 


Itis only 
justice to say that the huge delight of his Belgian fellow 
sevaert for in- 


| 


| Though not a college bred man he was learned in both | terrupting the contest with applause of their brilliant young 


| English and German literature. 


FOREICN NOTES. 


— > 


——The title of professor has been conferred upon 
| Oscar Raif. 

——Otto Hegner is soon to make his first appear- 
| ance in concert at Berlin. 
| —Verdi's « Otello” has been sung at Stockholm 
| with success in the Swedish language. 

——Franz Kullak announced the final closing of his 
‘¢ Akademie der Tonkunst,”’ in Berlin on July 1. 

—+The Prize Bordin of Paris (3,000 frs.) has been 
awarded to Arthur Coquard for his work ‘* De la Musique 
en France.”’ 

——Oscar Eichelberg and Wilhelm Wegener will 
open a new conservatory of music, Charlotten-st. 58, Ber 
lin, Germany. 

- The first two prizes of the Prix de Rome, com- 
peted for this year at the Paris Conservatory, were award- 
ed to the pupils Carrand and Bachelet. 

——Tito Mattei, the Italian song writer, residing in 
He had of 


late been speculating in shares and stocks, hence the col 


London, has failed and gone into insolvency. 


lapse. 


——Heinrich Botel, the one note tenor who sang 
here at the Thalia several years ago, is singing at Kroll’s, 
in Berlin, the latest rdle having been ‘*‘ Raouel ’”’ in ‘* The 
Huguenots.” 

Lilli Lehmann will begin her engagement at 
the Berlin Opera House during the coming fall. This dis 
poses of the rumor which has been heard here to the effect 
that her husband had succeeded in preventing (?) her from 
singing in public in the future. 


Latest from London “Figaro” and 
“Musical World.” 

—. E manuscripts sold by Messrs. Puttick 

very fair prices. 


& Simpson, a week or two ago, seem to have realized 
letters of Schiller, 


teresting item was described in the catalogue as 
dated ‘* Leipsic, 
Paul Men 


agrees with that 


for tive 
An in- 


‘an 


The largest sums were secured 
which fetched over 40 guineas. 
au- 
tograph MS. duet for piano, four hands,’’ 
March 26, 1841,’’ and signed on the page title * 
delssohn Bartholdy.’”’ This date hardly 
of the piano duet in A, composed by Felix Mendelssohn es- 


Mrs. pl 


numbered op. 


pecially for a concert given by Schumann, iyed 
92 in 


it 


and 


the 


by that lady and the composer, 
At 

Six scraps by Beethoven fetched rather le 

Nobis,’? by Haydn, sold 

letters of Mendelssohn 

fetched manuscript of three songs by Schubert, 

£3 3s., op. 76, No. 2, 


various scraps of Wagner’s manuscript also secured fait 


the posthumous publications. sale, however, 
fetched £10. 
than £1 each ; 


for little 


Ss 


a quartet, ‘‘ Dona 
over £3 3s.; buteight 
£17, the 
Schumann’s march, 


and £4, while 


prices. * 
* x 
A supposed interview with Mrs. Alboni was recently 
Mrs. 


what rashly wrote to the Paris paper disclaiming the whole 


printed in ‘‘Galignani’s Messenger.” Alboni some- 


affair, and stating that ‘‘not only have I not had an inter- 


view, but I have not even the honor to know the author 


, 


of the article in question.’’ Mr. Leopold Grahame, the 
editor of 
planation of the circumstance. His reporter wished to in 
Mrs. Alboni, to the Villa 


Cenerontola, where the aged contralto resides with her 


**Galignani,’’ gives, however, a very fair ex 


terview and accordingly went 


second husband, Mr. Zeiger. This gentleman, according 
to the correspondent, received him very courteously, giv- 
ing him the whole of the details, and also formally author- 
ized the publication of the conversation. A day or so 
afterward the editor of ‘*Galignani’s Messenger ”’ received 
from Mr. Zeiger a letter requesting him not to publish the 
interview. The letter, however, arrived on the very morn- 
ing that the interview was published, and consequently the 
editor was powerless. He seems, indeed, to have behaved 
very well over the whole affair. 
* 


* * 


Last year was recorded the success gained at the 
3russels Conservatory by young Mr. Ferdinand Weist Hill, 
who was declared in the official reports to have really 
gained the first prize for violin playing, although as he had 
not been a full twelvemonth in the conservatory he could 
the premier accessit. He has, however, after 


only take 
a severe competition with a large number of the pupils of 





charge of congregations in Northern Ohio, Michigan and 


this famous violin school, now carried off the much coveted 


English associate. One of these days, and shortly, London 


will no doubt hear Mr. Ferdinand Hill. 


= 


~ o 


The death is announced at Antwerp, at the 


age 


| of sixty-eight, of Edouard Georges Jacques Grégoir, brother 


| of the composer, Joseph Grégoir, who died about fifteen 


Mr. Edouard 


|:music, too much, perhaps, to secure for its author lasting 


years ago. Grégoir wrote a vast quantity of 


fame. Far more important were his literary efforts, which 
| included a biographical dictionary of Belgian musicians, 
Music,”’ 


umes of documents relating to the ‘‘ Musical Art,” a ‘‘ New 


six volumes of a ‘‘ Pantheon of Popular four vol- 


| System for Teaching Music in Schools,’’ biographies of 


Dt as . : 
Grétry, Gossec, Beethoven and others, seven volumes on 


ind a volume of Flemish songs. 


| the Paris Opera, 


* 
* 


started for 


and Mr. 


» study a part 


Albani Mont Doré, 
Barton MecGuckin for Milan, where he is going té 
The state Fac 
tribunal of Mil hz 
| nounced the ‘‘interdiction,’’ thus protecting his 
The annual conference of the National Society of 


January 7 to 10, at Liverpool. 


Last week 


under the elder Lamperti. of io is now con 


civil is 


| sidered so serious that the pro- 


good 
| 1 Profes 
sional Musicians is fixed for 
| The Royal Welsh Eisteddfod thi 
2to 5. Mr 
d ** The J .ast of the M Teal ians,’”’ 
l. Messrs. Novello have 
ore with the Rev. Marmaduke 
of Mozart’s ‘Cosi 
the Royal Colleg« 
Max Hambourg, an 
at Prince’s Hall 
f Mr. Vert. 
and 


fand a half he began to study under hi er 


} 


s year will take place at 


Jangor, on September Viardot Garcia has 


ci omposed an operetta entitle 


based on a Russian nove issued a 


| new vocal sc Browne’s Eng 


h version osi fan Tutte,’’ for the 1 


| lis 
formance by 
Theatre on Wednesday. 


students at the Savoy 


fant prodigy 
of ten, will make his début 


this week, under the auspices o 


} in South Russia, on August 1, 1880 it the 
| 


rho isa pro 
He made 


serv 


| fessor of the piano at the Moscow Cor 


his début in June last year at Moscow. 


. ’ 5 
Certain doctors, 


have been declaring 


ise, and a g¢ 


exert od substitute fe lking. Perhaps it is ; 

ontrive 
‘ould 
A‘ ontemporary, 
ot 


this medical 


but as so many of us—ir to get 


along very well without much we not do 
flute 


at 


without the playing just as well ? 


horror stricken the alarming increase the practice 


imagines, will result from opinion, 


which, it 
inquires what the effect will be on the neighbors who have 


an’t them. Our nj? may be of good 


A 


iuman ear 1s 


ears and « shut 


courage, for we iim tidings of comfort and joy. 


+) } 
1 that the 


high scientific authority has asserte 


gradually evolving a lid, so that about the year 6,000 A. b 


be provided with useful and perhaps ornamental 
ind so enable 


we shall 


it pleasure, us to 


flaps which will shut down 


remain deaf to all ugly sounds. Possib! may be cold 
comfort, inasmuch as few of us are likely to rem alive 


And 
late 


so long. it must be confessed is ridicu 
in effecting refor all 


It is now that the re 


ms. - 6,000 


Ty 


will 


1 ; 
lously dl 


ugly sounds have *n abolished, 


want to be deaf. 


stree ire choked wit 


now, when the 


the concert halls with the piano thum; one 


family. Cannot someone stick a metaphorical pin into 


nature, and induce her to hurry up with the 


* 


* 


Two new musical prodigies are looming on the 


little 


little boy ditto in Vienna. 


piano horizon—a irl pianist in South America and a 


4 


Of the last one it is said that the 


a pension—which event, with 


be 


Empress has granted him 


prodigies, usually happens at the ginning of a car 


Apropos of prodigies and pianists, someone has written a 


which the following ‘ Science 


boutade, of 


is beginning to understand the known as ‘piano- 


forte,’ of which one variety, the grand, is particularly dan- 


gerous. This malady unites three qualities, which render 


it a perfect plague. It is endemic, epidemic and infectious. 


Endemic because it is chronic and flourishes in all classes 


ause it is propagated with terrible 


it 


of society ; epidemic be« 


rapidity ; infectious because is contracted even by a 
ll 


rhe piano bacillu 


ite, 


s, or microbe, is 


touch or contact. 
It 
black 


‘sharp,’ and which has terrible properties. 


mere 


called a ‘note.’ is wh rectangular in form and sur 


rounded by a appendix, to which science has given 
the name Sixty 
of these microbes may be counted upon one piano alone! 


| The symptoms of ‘ pianoforte’ are: Irritation in the fingers, 


horrible convulsions of the shoulders, feverish agitation 


throughout the whole body. The patie nt cannot move the 
rroducing alarming sound make the 
ht. all 


this dreadful disease, excepting the means of curing it; 


arms without } s which 


: 
lig 


nearest persons take to flig Science knows about 


and at the present day the malady gains ground so rapidly 
it 





that a general epidemic is feared. Hitherto, however, 
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pared infants of tender years, but now even these in- 


ent beings are no longer safe from its ravages.’ 
* 
* * 
: , es Te ee 
Cherches la femme, Writing to the “ Daily News, 


Paris correspondent of that journal described on Wed- 
of the Comte d’ 
and related how Mr. Gounod, as 


marriage Agguesvives and 
imple rre, 
‘obliged del 
given a ‘*meditation on a prelude to 

What a pity that the 


work It 


with some organ solos, 


imaginative 


the would have been so in- 


to lovers of the great master. 


* 
+ * 


enhagen is not an admirable pianist 


only 


ind kind critic. Witness the following: During 


its 10 | 


ind has expressed so much 


ondon he has several times heard Miss 
admiration 
and repeated 
to 


clever 


at his earnest 
Weimar 


tuition. 


ta pianist that 
d to 


his 


olve next 


Her 


will probably accompany her. 


ic has re ro to year 


under daily 


Mr. Harold Bauer, 
Ella Russell ha a hit as “Elsa” in “ Lohen- 


S made 


* 
* ’ 


ictory ment of the I 
Hou for vine 
he capital 


manage serlin Opera 


time past been a crying evil to the 


Arrang 


said, are 


ements have long been 
now completed, for 


the 


and, it is 


of which Angelo Neumann, 


i new opera house, 


talked of as the future director. 


mypre iTilo, 


| to the ous ¢ iints made at Berlin and Paris, 


ympl 


pear that neither state managed nor state sub 


house ire 


particularly successful on the 


* 
* + 


the P: 
to Badenweiler, in 
No doubt the 
rreat interest to the hopeful 
that 


announcement of 


Anton Rubinstein has been to see ission Play 
‘7; r-Ammet iu ind has now gone 
summer holiday. 
| y would be of very 


ed opera,’’ and it may yet be its 


revived by the 


just been completed at the 
hay 
Anton 


‘Gotterdimmerung,’ 


extended 
Schott 


after 
iod. Mr. 


tried in the 


ing over al 
played the 
’ and of 


The 


wl 10se 


success in either. 
Moran-Olden, 


admirable. 


articular 
’ was Mrs. 


d to have been inevery way 


monument to Weber at Eutin, 


t e, took place on July 1, amid great enthusiasm. 


M | } ‘niese, the distinguished teacher, has 


uni ool at Bayreuth, the pupils of which 
selected to 
the 
real German music 


that Wag had 


made several 


uflhicient 


W ner pe 


proof of capac ity, be 


rformances. This looks like 
vat foundation of a 


was one of the schemes ner 


and 


which he 


+ * 
ie most successful works produced at the 
Verein”’ at 
‘* Tod 


basis 


gemeine-Deutsche 
y mphonic 
the 


man on 


poem, 
ealization), poetic 
thus described A his deathbed 
of his life ; he re« 
rgles of his manhood, the deep- 
that 
that he 


ourse ‘alls his 


everything has urged him 


k, everything has spirit- 
last 
ht 


sounds 


never attain; and so the 
closes in the nig 
the 


which, 


1 the eye 
of 


« verything = 


I n from the height heaven 


mm of with 


ht; which, with seeking, here he 


} 


derived from a poem by Lenau 


al treat 
‘It is simply 


e one, it must be admitted, for musi 


n ivs of the music: 


power Strauss has given musi 


with what convincing truth 


nted in tone colors the soul picture which 


i ra\ 1Or n 


* 


Ally. Musik-Zeitung” prints two unpublished 
to 


to a 


sed in 1863, 


t January, 
Hof-Oper. 


Vienna relate 


ement of the 


They 


ted enga two Schnorrs to appear in 


tion of ** Tristan,’’ which, however, never came 


Caryl Florio after Septem- 
is. Bs 


ddr Mr. 


ss of 


vill be Wells College, 


Aurora, 
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WAGNER’ Ss LIFE AND WORKS. 
* Tristan ; ell Isolde.” 


GusTAv Kosse.* 


(Continued.) 

HE curtain rises upon the desolate grounds of 
7 Kareol, between the outer walls of 7ris/an’s cas- 
tle andthe main structure, which stands upona rocky 
eminence overlooking the sea. 7ristan is stretched, 
apparently lifeless, under a huge linden tree. Over 


him bends the faithful Aurwena/ in deep sorrow, A 


shepherd is heard piping a strain, whose plaintive 


notes harmonize most beautifully with the despair- 


ing desolation and sadness of the scene. It is the 
LAY OF SORROW : 
22 








and conveys Kurwenal the information that the 


ship he has dispatched to Cornwall to bear /so/de to 


to 
Kareol has not yet hove in sight. 


The Lay of Sorrow is a strain of mournful beauty, 


with the simplicity and indescribable charm of a folk 


song. Its plaintive notes cling like ivy to the gray 
and crumbling ruins of love and joy. 
The Shepherd peers over the wall and asks if 


Kurwenal gloom- 
the 
of Anguish, 


Tristan has shown any signs of lite. 
ily replies in the ne gative, with the sad variant of 
Motive (No. Motive 


while the long drawn out phrase descriptive of the 


Isolde 20) and the 


watery waste accompanies his gloomy query if no 


ship is in sight, and also the Shepherd's reply as he 
horizon. He then departs to con- 
the 


«“ The old refrain; why wakes 


vainly scans the 


tinue his lookout, piping sad refrain. TZristan 


slowly opens his eyes. 
Where am [?” 


himself with joy 


it me? he murmurs. Aurwenal is 


beside at these signs of returning 


life. His replies to 7ristan’s feeble and wandering 


questions are mostly couched in a motive which 


beautifully expresses the sterling nature of this faith- 


ful retainer: 
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We also hear (p. 188, 1. 5, b. 2; p. 189 l. 3.b.2)a 


portion of the music of Aurwenal’s reply to Brangdane 


in the first act. 
Kurwenal’s character is one of the noblest Wagner 


has drawn. TZristan’s faithful knight is a Wolfram 
von Eschenbach in the rough. The very absence of 
the culture which refines the former makes KXywr- 


wenal’s devotion the more touching. It is as pathetic 


as that of a great, shaggy dog. 


Tristan loses himself in memories of /so/de. 
At first her motive pervades the music 
192, 1. 2, b. 1, &c.) the phrases 
after their discovery in the second act, if 
would follow him. The Day Motive (No. 9) then 
broken in upon, however, with 
tragic Death Motive (p. 194, 1. 5, b. 1, &c.), 
until his yearning finds expression in the Love’s Peace 
and Isolde Motives. 
curses the day whose light dispelled his and /so/de's 
happiness—the Day Motive, Call, the Isolde 
Motive and the Motive of Ecstasy (p. 198, 1. 3, b. 2, 
&c.) succeeding each other in depicting his anguish 
and the gradual exhaustion of his mental excitement. 

Kurwenal seeks to comfort him with the news that 
he has sent a trusty man to Cornwall to bear Tsolde to 
may heal the wound inflicted by Melot¢ 
The 


in 


now 
and we also 


hear (p. in which he 
asked her, 
she 
dominates the score, 
force by the 
The climax is reached when he 


the Love 


him that she 
as she once healed that dealt 7ristan by Morold. 
Isolde Motive and the theme of Isolde’s Narrative 
the first act appropriately accompany his words. 


In 





* Copyright by Gustav Kobbé, 1890. 





Tristan’s jubilant reply, during which he draws Kur- 
wenal to his breast, the Isolde Motive assumes a form 
in which it becomes a theme of joy: 





But it is soon succeeded by the Motive of Anguish, 
when 7ristan raves of his yearning for /so/de. “The 
ship! the ship!” he exclaims. “ Aurwenal, can you 
it?” The of Sorrow gives the sad 


not see Lay 


answer. It comes to 7risfan with a double signifi- 
cance—as a memory of his mournful youth and as the 


hopeless reply to his question. It now pervades his 
mind wanders back to 


nursing of his wound Ireland, the 


sad revery until, when his 
Isolde’ s 


theme of /so/de's narrative is heard again. 


tender in 
Finally his 
excitement grows upon him, and in a paroxysm of 
anguish bordering on insanity he even curses the love 
potion, a new motive, the LOVE CURSE, 
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Ped. 
being here introduced, 
Day Motive. 


7ristan sinks back apparently lifeless. 


the whole reaching its climax 
in the 
But no- 


him and the Isolde Motive is 


as 


Kurwenal bends over 


breathed by the orchestra, he again whispers of 
Isolde. In ravishing beauty the Motive of Love's Peace 


caressingly follows his vision as he sees /so/de gliding 


toward him o’er the waves. With ever growing ex- 
citement he orders Aurwena/l to the lookout to watch 
the ship’s coming. 


What he sees so clearly cannot 


Kurwenal also see? Suddenly the music changes in 


character. The Shepherd is heard piping a joyous lay : 





It pervades the music of Tristan’ s excited questions 
and Aurwenal's answers as tothe vessel’s movements. 
The faithful retainer rushes down toward the shore to 
meet /so/de and lead her The latter, his 
strength sapped by his wound, his mind inflamed to 
to rise. 
That phrase in which the Vorspiel reached its climax 
(No. 2 A 
himself a 


to Tristan, 


insanity by his passionate yearning, struggles 


courses through the orchestra. He raises 
little. The Motive 


longer tranquil, but with frenzied rapidity, accompanies 


of Love's Peace, no 
his actions as he tears the bandage from his wounds 
He hears /so/de's voice. 
The ecstatic Love Call pours itself out over the music 


and rises from his couch. 


like a flood of sunlight. 7ristan staggers into /solde's 
The Motive of the 
Love Glance rises in mournful beauty and 7y/s¢an, his 


arms. Gently she lays him down. 


gaze resting rapturously upon /so/de, She can 
that he 
her grief finds heartrending expression inthe 
Love-Death Motive. 
second ship has arrived. 


expires, 
hardly trust her senses, and when she realizes 
is dead, 
Tumultuous sounds are heard, 

Marke and his suite have 
thinking the Azzg has come in 
pursuit of /so/de, attack the new comers, 


landed. 7yistan’s men, 
Kurwenal 
and his men are overpowered, and Kurwena/, having 
avenged 7yistan by slaying Me/ot, sinks, himself mor- 
He reaches 
out for his dead master’s hand, and his last words are: 
« Tristan, 


tally wounded, dying by 7yristan'’s side. 
chide me not that faithfully I follow you.” 
Brangdéne, who has arrived with A/arke, tells /so/de she 
has apprised the king that she prepared a love potion 
for her and 7yistan and that JZarke has come to for- 
them. But /so/de heeds her not. With growing 
transport she gazes upon her dead lover. The Love- 
Death Motive rises softly over the orchestra till it 
swells into the impassioned phrases of the Motive of 
Ecstasy. Upon this latter the workreaches its climax 
with a stupendous crash of instrumental forces and 
with rapturous bliss in her last glance /so/de sinks 
down upon 7ristan's corpse and expires. In the 
love-death for which they prayed 7ris¢tan and Isolde 
are united, 


give 


(To be continued.) 
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PIANOS ca: 


> FS APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Wos. Sst & 36 


UNIVERSIT =< PLACH, NEHW YORK 





ESTALISHBED 3880. 
INCORPORATED 188s, 


Schubert 4 
Piano. 


A Piano that Every Dealer 
should handle, 


Ui 
oii LLLI TAO 
WT 


+ >. 


Thoroughly constructed, attractive 
in appearance, brilliant in tone, 
reasonable in price, fully 
warranted, 


APPLY FOR TERRITORY TO THE 


SCHUBERT PIANO CO. 


(Peter Durry, President.) 
Factory: East 134th St., 


Between Lincoln and Alex- 
ander Aves., 


NEV YoRtkxz. 














ESTABLISHED 1846 


LARGEST HOUSE 


FOR 


Music Engraving 


AND 


PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing 
Title Samples 
and Price List free 
on application. 


LEeriPsio 
GERMANY, 





C. G. RODER, 


Music Engraving and Printing, Lithography and Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses to apply for Estimates of Marasceripts to be engraved 


and printed. Most perfect and quickest execution ; liberal conditions. 


NEWMAN BROS. ORGANS, 


Cor. W. Chicago Ave, & Dix St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 
Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 
in the market. 
JACK HAYNES, General Manager for the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 
Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 


and exam‘ne these orgar’s. 





JACK HAYNES. 20 East !7th St., New York, 


SCHOMACKER GOLD STRING PIANOS. 


These celebrated Pianos have received the highest award 
wherever exhibited. Have been before the public for more than 
half a century, and on their superior excellence alone achieved 
heir high reputation. They are unequaled for pure tone. quality, 
evenness of touch, superior workmanship and durability. It will 
be to the advantage of every dealer or lover of a fine Piano to call 
at our warerooms and examine our elegant stock of these superior 
A cordial invitation is extended to all. 





nstruments. 





WAREROOMS: 
1109 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
145 and 147 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


BRAUMULLER 
PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano at a Fair Price. 


Equal to Any! Surpassed by None! 


1ANUFACTURE Y THE 


PRAUMULLER CO. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of New York), 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS 


542 and 544 West Fortieth Street, 
NEw ToRE. 


This Building is used Solely forthe Man o awe of 
THE BRAUMULLEK PIAN 








Factories: N. W. Cor. 11th and Catharine Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCHWANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER. 
PARIS AND NEW YORK. 
Particulars on application to 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


NEWYORK —_ 
Sole Agents for the United 92 Ww . 
States and Canada. ; 26 Warren St. New York, 


the Lreseoll, 


THE BEST MEDIUM SIZE HIGH GRADE, NEW SCALE 


a UPRIGHT PIANOS#3< 


7] 
Elegant in Design, Solid in Construction, Excellent in Tone, Unsurpassed in Finish 
and the most satisfactory to the trade of any now in the market. 
FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS AND PRICES address 


THE PRESCOTT PIANO AND ORGAN CO., 


CONCORD, W. Ez. 


WIL ROHLFING & SONS, 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


4 ‘Foreign Music, 





Nz 


ESTABLISHED 
1836,— 








-—— INCLUDING == 


Edition “ Peters,” “Andre,” and all Standard 
Editions, Publishers of Edition “ — y 


The Trade throughout the United States and Canada 
supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 


Write for Terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO.. Milwaukee. Wis. 


HE NEEDHAM 


PIANO ORCAN COMPANY. 


CHAUNCEY IVES, President. CHAS. H. PARSONS, Treasurer. 





HE name of ‘‘ NEEDHAM ”’ stands foremost among the reputable organ 
manufacturers of this country and its reputation will be fully sustained. 
“Tue NEEDHAM Piano Oran Co.” possesses one of the Largest Organ 
Factories in the World. Modern and Improved Machinery, 
Abindant Capital, with the aid of Able Management, Skilled 
Labor and First-Class Material, produee THE BEST ORGANS 
IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Orrice: 292 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 


HARRY O. BROWN, AssociATE EDITorR. 
Offices: No. 25 East 14th St.,. New York. 
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EWS received by mail on Monday last from Mr. 


ee 


iffairs of the I 


inway, from London, was to the effect that 
n good health and attending to important 
ondon house of Steinway & Sons. 


\UESTION that is greatly agitating a certain por- 

A tion of the trade is whether De Volney Everett 
nquish his hard earned title of «Hired Man” 

tne 


more lofty and equally hard earned 
of FE. G. Harrington & Co.” 


Mlk Mathias ¢ 
taken the 


3, No 


ivy 
iray Company, of San Francisco, have 
building adjoining the present ware- 
the 
the old, will be changed into 
hall 


various departments of 


206 and new establishment 


Post-st., 


, tovether \ ith 


and 
the 


e lare mporium, embracing a recital 


rooms for the 


:ER-SCHWANDER, of Paris, 


HERRBUR( 
| suildings in the Spies Block, 


ESSRS 
ive leased three | 


oln-ave. and Southern Boulevard, for the 


orner Lin 
naking actions and parts thereof in this 
1 order to meet the constantly increasing de- 
the goods. Contracts for the machinery 


laced and the factory will be in readiness 


the yeal 
lr every factory in New York now is using a 


| ‘ 1 
A I i \ ul 
r cover tort 


Mr. Peter Duffy, of the Schubert Piano 


eir pianos which was originally 
ed by 
made now in large 
antit The 


ide of moderately thick manilla wrapping paper and 


vhich is being 


es by a man in Brooklyn. covers are 


ire made to fit any size of upright just as a cloth cover 
1 be Like other s 


r that no one ever thought of the idea before. 


imple and useful things it is a 


rhev are used in the shop to keep the dust and dirt 
the wareroom before shipment and usually are 


i the | 
to travel. 


iano when boxed if it has any long dis- 
They let 


cover, nor do they sweat the varnish like a rub- 


do not the dust in like a 
over, and they cost but a few cents apiece. 

if someone would get up a lot of handsome ones 
e of Japanese and Chinese papers like the pretty 


mn lamp shades that are so popular, they might 


at a very small cost and as a novelty would 


ell, 














SOHMER & CO. 


> a 


Attitude Against Testi- 
monials. 


THEIR LATEST REMARKABLE CARTOON. 
A SHNSATION. 


N° 


Co.'s remarkable cartoon, published in midsummer 


matter how much difference of opinion may 
prevail as regards the publication of Sohmer & 


«“ Puck” and reproduced in this issue of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER, it must be universally admitted that this 
active and enterprising firm, consisting of men who 
have made a great study of public opinion and who 
have been feeling the public pulse for many years and 
are therefore able to form judgment upon 
opinion—it must be admitted that they possess the 
And yet, although they 
are known as aggressive advertisers who address the 


based 
courage of their convictions. 


public through the public prints in no indefinite terms, 
it would not have been believed that they would 
virtually throw down the challenging gauntlet, as is 
represented in the drawing, and demand a hearing in 
this issue on the subject of the testimonials. 

«Our position,” said Mr. Sohmer, ‘‘as represented 
in the spirit and allegory of this cartoon, can well be 
understood and, in fact, represents a well digested 
policy. You will notice that we seek the good will of 
‘Conscientious Instructors, and, in addition, we seek 
public approval on the basis of merit. Of course, as 
this policy indicates, Sohmer & Co, shall not pay out 
1 cent to secure the good will of persons who are 
known to be in the market with purchasable testi- 
monials. We are always happy to have the merits of 
our pianos acknowledged by leading musicians and 
musical authorities, but as to paying anything to se- 
cure such acknowledge—why, that is entirely out of 
the question.” 

The direct cause of this remarkable and original 
step of Messrs. Sohmer & Co. can be traced at once 
to the abuse of the testimonial tradition on the part 
of a large concern who have in fact succeeded in 
making a certain class of testimonials absurd and 
ridiculous. To this and other abuses that have crept 
into the system must be attributed the step taken 
by Messrs. Sohmer & Co. 

It was the sensation in 
circles last week, and in all the warerooms, factories, 


musical and music trade 
offices and points of congregation in the trade was 
heard the question, ‘“‘ Have you the Sohmer 
cartoon in ‘ Puck ?’”—leading us to conclude that of 
all the many original Sohmer cartoons this new one 


seen 


is by all means the most effective and striking. 

We must, therefore, classify Messrs. Sohmer & Co. 
in the future as one of the active elements in the 
piano trade whose principle and policy will always be 
sure to operate against the testimonial system as it 
has lately been transformed in this country. As an 
offset to a Patti testimonial, as is shown by the Kim- 





ball Company, the Sohmer cartoon does its work with 
speed and unerring effect. It is a formal moral 
dorsement of the policy of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
which has been fighting this absurd, ridiculous and at 
the same time monstrous testimonial fraud, notwith- 


in- 


| standing that it has found support in all other music 





trade papers, 

We are not in authority to make any definite state- 
ments as to the attitude of Messrs. Sohmer & Co., 
but merely show what to us seems the effect of the 
wonderful cartoon. Pianists—professional and other- 
wise—are the quickest to appreciate the good quali- 
ties of a piano, and if they belong to the category of 


“conscientious ” (and we are happy to say there are 
many such) to which Messrs. Sohmer & Co. appeal in 
their picture, they will welcome any innovation that 
will remove from the profession the prevalent slur 
which makes every written compliment conveyed by 
a professional musician to a piano house a purchased 
flattery—particularly in the estimation of the public, 
and the public is the important factor to be consid- 
ered. The profession will be under everlasting obliga- 
tion to Messrs. Sohmer & Co. if they will show them- 
selves willing to and capable of separating the true 
from the false, the genuine from the humbug, and 
will give thereby the true and lasting value to the 
opinion of authorities, such as experts and artists. 

In the pursuit of their policy they will be of enormous 
help to this paper, which has been struggling faith- 
fully in the interests of the legitimate and artistic 
pianos, by disclosing exactly wherein exists the testi- 
monial humbug and the humbug testimonials. They 
will also take exceptional rank as a house of aggres- 
sive independence, who have the manhood to say ex- 
actly what they mean unflinchingly, facing prejudices 
of many years’ standing, for it must not be forgotten 
that efforts will be made to use the cartoon among 
professional people against Messrs. Sohmer & Co. 
But the intelligent musicians (and they are the only 
kind that exert influence) understand the full sig- 
nificance of the Sohmer cartoon; they know that in 
it and by means of it many fraud testimonials will be 
made useless and impossible, and by inverse ratio the 
recommendation of a true artist and musician, who is 
honest and expresses his true conviction, will be es- 
teemed much more than it ever has been, and its 





value consequently be enhanced. 

The importance of the Sohmer cartoon cannot be 
overestimated, and as the firm are among the very 
best known in this country, its effect will be far reach- 
ing and exert an influence seldom exercised by a piano 





advertisement. 

NE of the happiest and busiest men in New York 
0 this summer is Jack Haynes, the active manager 
of the Eastern business of J. M. Starr & Co. and New- 
man Brothers. While other people are sitting about 
and grumbling at the dullness of trade and the cruelty 
of the heat Jack Haynes is working away as though it 
were Christmas time. And he has had much to do, 
too, in getting his pretty wareroom in Seventeenth-st. 
in order. But it is almost shipshape at last, and is 
decorated and arranged just as anyone who knows 
Haynes would imagine he would fix it. It looks just 
like him. Heinforms us that for this season of the 
year his business has never been better, and he is just 
as enthusiastic as ever over the merits of the Starr 
piano, which, aside from his wholesale work, he is 
going to force into a prominent position in our retail 
trade this fall. 


ITH all the piano factories that are now located 

on the other side of the Harlem River one 

would imagine that the good people of our annexed 
districts would not go far for an instrument, Yet 
they all, or the majority of them, buy at the 
down town warerooms. Probably the chief reason of 
this is that the district isso thoroughly and persistent- 
ly worked by our down town “bell ringers.” One en- 
terprising concern has had the entire section can- 
vassed from door to door with excellent results. The 
chief population up there is the better class of work- 
ingmen who can find there a cheap house rent and 
who purchase their instruments on installments, and 
their trade is generally safe and prompt. The “bell 
ringer" doesn’t seem to be so prominent and plenti- 
ful as he used to be. The regiment of them that Gil- 
demeester used to command has dwindled down to a 
comparative few, and he so overdid the idea when he 
was once started at it that other firms hesitate even 


they do ; 


now to send out men, so greatly have prospective 
customers been pestered and annoyed by Gil’s crowd 
of ex-tobacco men and ex-sewing machine men and 
book canvassers and. ex-every other kind of a man, 





with which he surrounded himself last year. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. 


SOHMER & CO., ES 




















Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. 











Have the indorse- 





ment of all leading artists. 





"149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 
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LIVE PIF AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CoO., 


Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., 
LYON & HEALY, General Western Distributing Agents, 


LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect 


satisfaction will be 
amply repaid by a careful investigation. 





32 GEORGE STREET, 
BOSTON. 
New York. 


Boston—98 Fifth Ave., 


Chicago, Ill. 
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EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 


THE STERLING CO. 


FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND ano UPRIGHT 


Grand Pianos 


Of the very Highest Grade, 








Containing the following Patented Improvements 


Patent Grand Plate, Grand Fall Board, Piano 
Maffier, Harmonic Scale, 
> Bessemer Steel Action Frame, Endwood Bridge, 
4 Touch Regulator, Finger Guard and 


IMPROVED CYLINDER TOP. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


Ut, 163, 8 165 161 1 West Oh Street, cor. Tenth Avenue, New York. 


WEGMAN & COR 


Fiano Manufacturers. 


\¢ LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 


greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 


| cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 


that ours will excel any other. 


| AUBURN, N.Y. 


STRAUCH BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


| 
| PIANO ACTIONS, 
| 








22, 24, 26, 28 and 30 Tenth Ave. and 67 Little W. 12th and 454 W. {3th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


THE VOCALION ORGAN, 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 





The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrument 


as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS., and TORONTO, CANADA. 


TRADE SUPPLIED! - AGENTS ‘PROTECTED ! ! 


FOR AGENCY, CATALOGUES AND PRICES 


MASON & RISCH, 


Worcester, Mass., or Toronto, Canada ; or 


J. W. CURRIER, 18 East 17th Street, New York. 


LADIES! ATTENTION! 


The best face and nursery powders made, and 
guaranteed to be free from lead, zinc, bismuth, and 
all other injurious mine: als, are contained in the 


PERFORATED CHAMOIS SACHETS, 


the most delightful toilet accessory ever invented. 
as thousands of ladies who continually use them will 
testify, among whom are Pauline Hall and Fanny 
Rice, For sale everywhere, or sent by mail. Price, 
ascents THORPE & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
80Cortlandt Street, New York. 


BUSINESS ACTIVE! 


ADDRESS 





Ideal Felt Tooth Polisher. 


ENDORSED BY LEADING DENTISTS. 
NON-IRRITATING TO GUMS OR ENAMEL 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 











isi J. & 6. FISCHER PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


RENOWNED FOR 


TONE & DURABILITY 


110 Fifth Avenue, corner {6th Street, New York. 


NOW fie USE, 
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THE TRADE LOUNCER. 


> 

OMEONE called to me on Fourteenth-st. and Uni- 
versity-pl. last Thursday, and on looking about I 
found it was Daniel F. Beatty, his brother Captain 
Beatty, and Edward Plotts, who advertises the Gem 


organ and pianos, stencil goods sold from Washington 


N.G Beatty said he had a warrant ready to arrest 
me, and how would I like to live in Ludlow Street 
} iain (I’ve never seen the place), and what is said 
about me by this trade editor and by other trade 


litors, all friends of Beatty, &c., and between the 


three of them—all heavyweights and men with big, 
strong lungs—there came no chance to get a word in 
cdgewise. However, like good resolutions, the lungs 
of the three Washingtonians (N. G.) finally gave out 
nd some progress was made in sensible talk. I 
found that Captain Beatty, the ex-hon.’s brother, was 
a man with a lot of sound horse sense, and Plotts 
made some good points, too, among others being the 


tatement that a stencil piano is just as good as if it 


1 if 
mad it 


maker's name upon it. 


*% 


Of course this is sophistry and an evasion of the true 


sue, because in the stencil question it is not the piano 


but the stencil which we are opposing, and Mr. Plotts 


reminds me of the story of the stenciler, and a_ bright 


ne was he, who, in endeavoring to sell a_ stencil 


ino with his name on it, said to the two lady buyers : 
think, I 


275, and still you talk about paying 


‘kk here. lad 


re, ladies; 


for §$ 


ay 


just will sell you 
ra piano because it has Steinway’s name on it, 
to take 


the piano sound 


were my name off and put on it 


, wouldn't just as well? 


Steinway's 


that the name has nothing 


exactly 


| t ows you 
ver to do with it.” That's just the kind of ar- 
vent, if it can be call argument, that Plotts uses 

( ‘ vs that the stencil does not make the piano 

( Plotts tells me that he came to the con- 
on to sell directly to the purchaser after he had 

i iny years of experience with the dealer, and 
ter he had succeeded in losing $32,000 with deal- 
‘ | vot tired,” said Plotts, “and now I sell all 
over the country to the buyers without the dealers’ in- 
rvention,” 

* * * . 

That's all right Messrs. Beatty, Plotts, Linn and 
ther stenciler you sell directly to the public, but 
‘ sell under a false pretenss and you are constant- 

ible to be called to account. You (mis)represent 
irselves, either directly or indirectly, in your adver- 


ements as manufacturers of pianos or organs, or 
th, and you are simply buyers only, from whom not 
of 100 persons now purchasing your goods would 
the true state of affairs. ‘“ Well,” 
d Captain Beatty, “that’s all right, but don't forget 
it the dealers are living, too, when they sell pianos or 
But Ido 


iy if they knew 


rans.” Two wrongs do not make one right. 


the average dealers lie about their 


that 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


tomers. In the first place there is no necessity for 
lying, and in the next place the great majority of 
dealers cannot lie if they were to try. 

Danjel F. Beatty, if he wants to do the right thing 
should say, as he is made to say in the above picture 
of himself, « Beatty—Stencil.” 





* * *& *€ 


A curious piano story reaches us from Arkansas, 


where the unfortunate circumstance I am about to 


relate transpired and became evolved into an_his- 


toric event. Two piano dealers came into con- 
flict pending the delivery of a piano claimed to 
have been sold, and subsequently shown to have 
been sold, by one of the two. Let us say he is 
Mr. A.; and after getting the order our Mr. A. or- 
dered that style from the: New York factory. In 


the meanwhile Mr. X. (let us call him), from Little 
Rock, managed to secure an order from the same Ar- 
kansas farmer; but Mr. A. got wind of it, and so suc- 
cessful was he in his efforts to prove to the farmer 
that his piano was superior to Hollenberg’s (beg par- 
don, Mr, X.’s) that when Mr. X. attempted to deliver 
his piano the farmer refused to receive it. However, 
he managed to put the piano in a neighboring farm 
house and three or four days thereafter the house 
took fire and among other things destroyed was this 
piano from Mr. X., of Little Rock. Sad, isn’t it ? 


* & & 


To show how beautifully the Kimball Company 


work the “testimonial racket,” permit me to repro- 
two trade communications from the 


duce of 


West. 


(The Kimbail Company) have aman, J. 


parts 

The first is from an Illinois town, and it says : 
C. Robertson by name, who 
Kimball to be 


a Strictly first-class piano, equal to Steinway,and, as people in the country 


comes here every week and who represents the new W. W 


are ignorantof the qualities of the different pianos, he makes us no end of 
trouble. 


Straws show which way the wind blows. The small 


dealer is a reliable barometer in certain cases, and 
when he feels the influence of a new design or pur- 
pose of an overpowering, monopolistic element, 


such as the W. W. Kimball necessarily must be, it re- 


veals the real condition of affairs at large. To show 
how much of a truism this is, let me print a commu- 
nication, also sent to this office. The following re- 
marks are certainly worthy of great consideration, 

A firm in Omaha writes to us in a lengthy letter: 


The Kimball agent here sells more Kimball pianos than any other agent 
He is the most accomplished liar that ever 
handled musical instruments. He works the Patti maccaroni *‘ad.”’ for 
He has a piano that Patti seratched her name on, and 


that handles Kimball's goods 


all there is in it. 
keeps it on exhibition all the time in his show window, 

He has one of the original Kimballs with a Wessell action, and I am sorry 
* * * [name of piano 
They investi- 


to say that it was the means of beating us on a 
We wrote to * * * it. 
Kimball only purchased a half dozen 


here mentioned] sale about 
gated the matter and ascertained that 
sets of Wessell actions, and could not understand how such a piano could 
be brought into competition with the * * * but if they were here they 
would soon see that it is NO LAUGHING MATTER. I know of sale after sale 
where he has beaten Steinway, Chickering, Knabe time and again, al- 
though he never beat us but once, and that was by means of the Wessel] 


action and prices 


¢aese 


In addition the firm writes to us that the Kimball 
agent at Omaha had sold 100 Kimball pianos in the 
four months from January to May 1. 

Now, Messrs. piano manufacturers who are indiffer- 
ent to the tremendous fight this paper is making 
against the testimonials of opera singers used by 
the Kimball Company and their agents, what think 


? 


7c 


s, brought directly home to you in your 


Here it 
own affairs. How many pianos that were sold on the 
strength of these testimonials displaced pianos that 
should have been sold by youragents ? That question 
The W. W. Kimball Company have at 
of this 


Every dollar 


is sufficient. 
their command the whole music trade 
country except THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
you spend with those papers only strengthens them 


press 


in their support of Kimball, and gives them greater 
opportunities to aid Kimball the better in his com- 
The greater your support the 
He has nothing 


prehensive scheme. ri 
greater will be the benefit he derives. 
Your agent 


Kimball-Patti- | ! 


to lose; you have everything to lose. 
cannot fight this battle against the 

Trade Press combination without THE MUSICAL COUR- 
IER, Which is the only institution or force that can 
counteract the efforts of the Kimball Company, who 
are endeavoring to place with the public a low grade, 


l 


( 
$125 piano at prices asked for the most renowned | , 


makes and, if prices cannot be secured, to slaughter | , 
at any figure although, with the aid of the testimo- 


of Chickering is a ‘* household word.” 
and musical circles the world over the name has become a 


‘ 
S 


that the Kimball piano is a high grade piano notwith- 
standing the price asked. 
* *# * € 

Mr. Wessell claims distinctly and unequivocally 
that he does not sell any actions to the W. W. Kim- 
ball Company ; the Kimball agents claim that some of 
their Kimball pianos contain the Wessell action. 
There is consequently a direct issue and without, in- 
vestigating any further | would, on general principles, 
accept Mr. Wessell’s statement as truthful in prefer- 
ence to any claims set up by the Kimball Company 
about Wessell There more 
important point to be made, and that is the same 
point made months ago by THE MUusICAL COURIER. 
It “Take the off the alto- 
gether.” You are not selling actions, you are sell- 


actions. is a muéh 


is this: name action 
ing completed pianos with your name on, and the pur- 
chaser has no business to learn, even by implication, 
that many parts of pianos are made outside of your 
factory. You, as manufacturer, and your agents or 
dealer all and should 
study the various kinds of actions as intently as you 
But you. should not 


should know about actions 
do your books and accounts. 
give such concerns as the Kimball Company the ad- 
vantage they secure when they claim that their $125 
piano contains the same valuable action to be found 
in your high grade piano. It is really not so mucha 
question between Mr. Wessel! and the Kimball Com- 
pany as it is between Veracity and the Kimball Com- 
se 


pany. If they had only one Wessell action in u 


they will, in a general way, claim that they «had the 


Wessell action,” which statement would then be true. 
So you see you are again playing into Kimball's hands 
by creating a value for the name of the action. 
%* ke 

Mr. J. N. Merrill, representative of the Smith Amer- 
ican Company in Europe, who is here from the Lon- 
don headquarters, was in town on Monday en route 
to Philadelphia and Chicago. He leaves 
pool on the Majestic on August 6, after having com- 
pleted certain details of business in connection with 
the home office, at Boston, and the London branch. 
Merrill is one of the bright, intelligent and far seeing 


for. Liver- 


young members of the piano and organ trade, and 
always impresses me as a man whose make-up is 
bound to insure success for him, and such success as 
will call for comment; in fact, I am sure he will 
achieve distinction in this particular line of industry. 


It’s in him, and that’s all there is to it. 








C. Frank Chickering. 

HE profile of the distinguished man which 

adorns the title page of this issue of THr Musicar 
CowRteER will be recognized by the majority of our readers. 
The few who have never met the original of the portrait 
may be told that it delineates the aristocratic features of 
Mr. C. Frank Chickering, the senior member of the world 
renowned piano house of Chickering & Sons. 
The engraving, which accurately portrays a face familiar 
to thousands all over America and Europe, has been repro- 
duced from a photograph taken by Mr. George H. Chick- 
ering, who is a sincere and highly skilled devotee of the 
delightful pastime of amateur photography ; in fact, his 
exceptional taste and rare cultivation of this evasive study 
entitle him to a first rank among professional manipulators 
of the camera and ‘‘dark room.” 
The attitude of Mr. Chickering in this picture is unique ; 
so also is the eminent position in which he has for many 
years been a conspicuous figure in the piano manufacturing 
industry of the United States. To describe in detail his 
career would be equivalent to writing to a great extent a 
history of the piano trade of this country during the past 
10 years, so closely has he been identified with its chief 
movements, its ambitions and its results. To adopt a trite 
phrase, wherever the English language is spoken the name 
In financial, artistic 


synonym for the highest elements of honor, probity and 
that distinction which comes unsought to those whose 


career will withstand the blazing sunlight of publicity 


throughout a lifetime. 


Mr. C. Frank Chickering is now in his sixty-fourth year, 
1aving first opened his eyes on the world in the year 1827. 


While his honored father was busily engaged in laying the 
foundation of the celebrated firm, this son passed through 


iis boyhood with scholastic distinction, finally winning his 
rraduating degrees with special approval of his instructors. 
Ince freed from the mingled study and pleasure of college 
ife he entered into his father’s factory, and immediately 
lemonstrated his marked capacity with the initiatory 


studies in which his father had proved himself a proficient. 








roods when they make representations to their cus- 


nials and the music trade press, constantly claiming 


Immersed in his studies at the factory he became a highly 
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cultivated draughtsman, seizing, as if by inspiration, the 
elaborate and intricate science of acoustics, with which he 
soon became expert. The elder men of the piano trade 
will recall how the father, Jonas Chickering, pointed with 
pride to the son whose name was to become one of the most 
distinguished in the annals of piano history. While in active 
pursuit of his beloved profession, his father, Mr. Jonas 
Chickering, suddenly died, in the year 1853, leaving his 
three sons, C. Frank, Thomas E. and George H. Chickering 
with an immense establishment, which they were to con- 
duct for many years until the apex of distinction had been 
surmounted and conquered. In 1871 occurred the death of 
Mr. Thomas E. Chickering, and since that time the business 
of the firm has been conducted by the remaining two 
brothers, who to this hour are regarded as sterling mem- 
bers of a trade which contains as worthy and_ highly 
respected a set of men as are to be found in any trade or 
profession in the world. 

Soon after entering upon his studies at the factory young 
Chickering'’s health became impaired by too intense appli- 
cation, and in his seventeenth year he voyaged to distant 
India—in that day infinitely farther than at the present day 
—returning, after several months’ absence, restored to his 
usual vigor. That his trip to the East might not be alto- 
gether an idle one he took with him several Chickering 
pianos, which he disposed of in various places, and these 
same instruments are to-day recognized by the English in 
India as remarkable examples of the permanency of the 
It is safe to say 
the 


work embodied in their construction, 
that there 
world at the early age of seventeen. 


In his twenty-sixth year, in 1853, the subject of these 


are few travelers who venture around 


lines appeared in London at the great International Exhibi- 
The Chick- 


ering pianos became at once the centre of study among 


tion, which was opened by the Queen in state. 


the piano makers of London, and the ideas they contained 
have been repeatedly copied from that day to this. At the 
time of this exhibition, the Crystal Palace, in which it was 
held, stood in Hyde Park, the now fashionable resort of the 
It was a huge building, no less 
than a quarter of a mile in length. After the 
of the exhibition this building was removed to Sydenham, a 


aristocracy of England, 
termination 


suburb of London, a distance of about seven miles, and as 
a feat of engineering this may be noted as altogether mar- 
velous. This is aside from the point, but is an interesting 
item of history. 

On his return from Europe, where he had been received 
with great cordiality and distinction by the leading musi- 
cians and practical men of that day, Mr. Chickering at 
once plunged into his work. From time to time it became 
> had been created—we use that 


’ 


known that a new ‘‘scale 
word advisedly—and soon the name of Frank Chickering 
was whispered among experts as a master of the science 
which he pursued. With each scale fresh comment was 
caused, and the accuracy and ingeniousness by which wood 
and iron were subjugated to the control of his master mind 
made him one of the wonders of the piano manufacturing 
world 40 years ago. During the many years which have 
rolled past since that time Mr. Chickering has never lost 
his love for this feature of his art. While not engaged in 
other occupations he may now be found in his studio, still 
evolving problems in acoustics. 

Spread upon a large drawing board in his rooms in Chick- 
ering Hall may always be seen the results of his thought. 
To an outsider it looks like a broad sheet of paper with in- 
tricate tracings in several colors of ink, but to the initiated 
the curves and angles represent a beautiful conception, 

We are told that Mr. Chickering has at the present time 
not less than 100 perfected scale drawings in the large 
chest in his room, few of which have been tried or brought 
into practical working. As a matter of fact the Chickering 
scales which are in use are so perfect in every detail that it 
is akin to gilding refined gold to attempt revising them. 
A shade of breadth, a spider's web difference in thickness 
absolute 

Perfect 
absolute 
with the 


are watched with microscopic exactitude, end 
perfection must be the sina guanon for acceptance. 
truthfulness to scientific determination must 
with Mr. Chickering. In his mind, side by side 
principle of his study, run the lines: 


be 


For I am constant as that northern star, 
Of whose trued, fixed and lasting quality 
There is no fellow in the firmament. 

In other words, scientific infallibility is the basis of his 
work ; nothing else must enter into it. 

The firm of Chickering & Sons have secured many patents 
from our Government and from various countries in Europe. 
These are modestly mentioned in the catalogue they issue, 
for while they value a patentable point as well as another, 
they care less for the opportunity to instance a long array 
of patentsthan to have each and every part as perfect as 
human ingenuity can make it. It is not ona dazzling list of 
patents they rely, but in the adhesion to true principles, 
careful development of those principles, and in the utmost 
degree of completion and finish to which those principles 
may be applied. This is one of the secrets of the firm’s 
success, and largely accounts for its eminence among the 
hundreds of piano makers in the United States, In all this 
Mr. C. Frank Chickering and his brother, Mr. George H. 





Chickering, have held together in the most perfect accord 
fulfilling and supplementing the 
It may not be amiss to mention here 


for many years, each 
thought of the other. 
that the affection between these brothers and the sincere 
and trustful reliance they have from boyhood demonstrated 
toward one another is rarely beheld, and in this instance 
of consanguinity has been many times remarked, until it is 
axiom that the two brothers are the 
of the piano trade. 


become almost an 


‘* Brothers Cheeryble ”’ 
A word about testimonials and awards. 
books and pamphlets of the firm may be read hundreds of 


testimonials from musicians of the greatest eminence from 


In the published 


from every part of the world where the masters of music 
We refrain from any particularizing, 
simply stating the fact. The 
poured upon Chickering & Sons are almost endless. 


make their home. 
been 
Per 


haps the one they value most is that of the Cross of the 


awards which have 


Legion of Honor, which in the Universal Exposition of 1867 
was awarded them for the superiority of their productions. 
This conspicuous mark of distinction was fastened upon the 
breast of Mr. Chickering by the Emperor of the French, and 
accompanying it was bestowed the right to wear what is 
to every Frenchman the culmination of ambition, the little 
red ribbon in the button hole. 

We must not omit to touch upon the Chickering Hall, 
which is known as one of the most popularcentres of music 
in this country. It was erected mainly by the courageous 
enterprise of Mr. Chickering, in the face of many gloomy 
remarks, prophetic of disaster. In its walls some of the 
greatest of the earth have poured out vocal melodies, and 
deft fingers, with loving, clinging touch, or with the im- 
pulse of passion beating through the pulses, have rung 
that subtle sea of 
The builders of 


this hall have achieved the aim they had in view, and to- 


melodies which have resounded upon 


harmony which rolls all round the world. 


day it is one of the landmarks of the metropolis, and stands 
a monument to the enterprise and genius of the men who 
reared it. 

At this time Mr. Chickering has guided the fortunes of 
his house for about 40 years. Within that period many 
financial storms have swept across the country; the war 
of the rebellion devastated the land ; floods, fires and other 
disasters have temporarily stopped the wheels of trade, but 
through all this the fortunes and career of this great firm 
have been unerringly guided to the highest point of honor 
and renown. Mr. Chickering’s life, it will be seen, has been 
one of activity and usefulness, and, like other men great in 
their knowledge and power, he has led where others have 
been content to follow. 

And Mr. Chickering’s career has not been without its 
drama of intense and absorbing interest. There is an old 
saying that it is no compliment to a man to be honest, but 
We touch 


momentarily upon the unique experience which set New 


the reverse would be of course to his discredit. 
York talking a few years ago, We refer to the incident of 
Miser Paine’s money. The story has been so often told that 
repetition here is almost unnecessary except as a corollary 
A matter of $400,000 was placed 


in Mr. Chickering’s hands for safe keeping, he not being 


to what we have written. 


informed of the contents of the red bandanna handker- 


chief in which it was irclosed. For years it lay untouched 
in the corner of Mr. Chickering’s safe until one day the 
death of the miser made it necessary to open the parcel. 
Investigation proved it to contain a vast sum of money, 
which was at once turned over to the court. The irony of 
events lighted upon Mr, Chickering’s pathway, and he was 
compelled to give bonds for the safe disposition of the 
Under the law this was, of course, indispensable, 


held a 


and convertible securities in his grasp and voluntarily laid 


money! 
but it is curious that the man who fortune of cash 
them before the court should have been compelled to jus, 
tify himself before the law. This incident passed as a 
simple occurrence, and it is safe to say that no one thought 
so little of his act as Mr. Chickering himself. 

In drawing this somewhat discursive article to a close, 
we may adda few words as to Mr. Chickering personally, 
Picture for yourself, then, a tall man, erect and well poised, 
a figure secure in reposefulness, surmounted by a hand: 
somely framed head, phrenologically attractive ; a face of 
benign and indulgent expression, which is lighted up by a 
smile of peculiar and attractive sweetness, irradiating his 
features with its winsome beam. His step at 64 is graceful 
and light, and the entire manner of the man is one to com, 
mand attention and enforce not only respect but admira- 
tion for his dignified carriage and resolute manner. Those 
who have been so fortunate as to meet Mr. Chickering with 
frequency always remark the fascination of manner and 
speech which grows upon the visitor. Endowed by nature 
with a magnetism which few possess, he has held sway for 
many years over a vast institution, every individual co- 
operator in which lends willing service and assistance, 
To receive the grasp of his hand is an invitation to con- 
fidence ; to be told that one is welcome comes with a 
certainty that conveys truth and sincerity. 

The difficulty we have encountered in writing these lines 
has been not to think what Mr. Chickering has done or 
what manner of man he is, but to excerpt from a remark- 
ably active life a few luminous traits and experiences 
which might be of interest, 





In 


heriting gifts of a high order, they have been usefully de 


Bearing an honored name, he has worn it worthily. 


monstrated throughout a long career replete with successes 

and have never for a moment been prostituted to a base 

use. An aristocrat in manner, the cultivation of years has 

refined and softened and mellowed him until it may not be 

inappropriate to quote the only illustration which occurs to 
- 


us at the moment, the lines of ‘‘ Brutus: 


His life was gentle ; and the elements 
So mixed in him that Nature might stand up, 
And say to all the world, ** This was a man.’ 

Perhaps that will be a fitting peroration to our necessarily 
condensed remarks of the life of a man whose intimate as 
sociation and influence upon one of the great industries of 
the century will be esteemed, honored, and stand as a mark 
to those who are now rising into the high lights in which 
We feel that 
we but echo a widespread desire when we wish for him 
the 


he now reposes full of honor and distinction. 


continued good health ; continued affection of his 


friends and associates ; the eye undimmed ; the brain un 


restful; the fertile thought fructifying and producing 
the potential individuality at once an ornament and ex 
umple. Many years of usefulness to this gentleman, who 
has won and worthily wears the esteem of all who know 


him! 


The Strike at Strauch’s. 

NE of the most unfair and unjust items ever 
0 published in the daily papers was the following in the 
Monday papers of the metropolis : 

The United Piano Makers’ Union held a meeting at Wendel's Assembly 
Rooms yesterday and decided not to handle any actions from the factory 
of Strauch Brothers. The firm is accused of reducing the wages of action 
makers 33 per cent. The decision of the union may lead to a few strikes. 

We cannot understand how the intelligent members of 
the union can permit such a falsehood to go abroad with- 
out contradiction, for, as every person in the trade knows, 
the strike at Strauch Brothers’ action factory is not due to 
any demand for a reduction of wages, but is the result of 
and, as this is generally 


enforcing factory discipline, 


known, the Piano Makers’ Union becomes discredited for 
publishing such a falsehood as the above. 
at Strauch 


duties, remained absent for days without excuse, and upon 


A workman Brothers did not attend to his 
being discharged for such cause and for infringing against 


the rules of the factory, intrigued. Thereupon about 
150 men, without warning, left the factory and left it in 
such a condition as to annoy the firm as much as possible. 

No question of wages was ever bruited or discussed, and 
the wage question has until now not had any bearing upon 
the case. Itis now brought forward under a false pretense. 
That will never do. 

If the union insists upon boycotting the Strauch action 
in the piano factories it will result in a serious complica- 
tion among many piano manufacturers who depend upon 
be 


the Strauch action and must have it. Actions cannot 


ordered nolens volens, they are made after patterns, models 
and drawings, to fit each scale of each piano for which 
they are made. The piano manufacturers using the Strauch 
action would consequently be compelled to discharge the 
men, as without action pianos are, of course, not pianos. 
This would signify that a large number of men would be 
thrown out of work, and for no reason or object. 

In addition to all this the strikers would not be able to 
secure sympathy, for in a boycott, which is an aggressive 
attack go 
the makers of the boycotted article. This experience has 


on a business or firm, sympathy would with 
so frequently been encountered by boycotters that it is 
surprising they should attempt to enforce their plan at this 
late day. 

In the 
Strauch factory on Monday. 


meanwhile over 100 men were at work at the 








Atlantic City and Cape May, via 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 


HE Atlantic City fast express, leaving sta- 


tions foot of Cortlandt and Desbrosses streets every 


week day at 1:50 Pp. M. with a Pullman buffet parlor car and 
day cvaches through to Atlantic City, brings this great 
resort within easy reach of the New York people. This train 
has a through coach for Beach Haven, and direct conne¢ 

These 


great resorts were never so accessible from New York. 


tion for Brown’s Mills-in-the-Pines and Cape May. 








The son of W. B. Vanderlip, the Elkhart, Ind 
for himself as an actor, and according to San Francisco papers promises 


, piano man, has started 


to be “‘ a good un.” 
Mr. M 


United States organs, was in town last week and states that his tr&de is 


R. Slocum, representing F. L. Raymond, manufacturer of the 


very good, with a particularly heavy run on styles in imitation of upright 
piano cases, 
A BUSINESS CHANCE—Wanted by a piano manufacturing concern, 
well established, selling pianos to a good class of dealers, a financial 
partner. The present members of the firm are experts and mechanics and 
have ample capital, but need a man who can take charge of the corre- 
spondence and the finances, and will, in consideration of the purchase of 
a small interest in the business, give to a competent man a chance such as 
is rarely offered in business, Address ‘‘ Chance,” care of Tus Musicar 
Covurisr, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. ) 
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SOME KIMBALL QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED. 


_-- > 





NE of the strong Kimball trade papers asks in a 


v 


“What is to prevent the Kimball Company from 


recent number 


making an instrument such as these testimonials 
Patti's, Tamagno’s and others) represent ? ” 
‘Have they not all the appliances in capital, skill 
ind plant, and have they not the ambition to do 
No one who knows them will say to the contrary, 
ind we for one thoroughly believe that they have suc- 
ceeded in doing what these concurrent testimonials 
so strongly aver.” 


A 


a piano to you, and so long as you carry a 


Of course you do. You don’t know any better. 


piano 1s 


firm's advertisement you are bound to praise their 
You don’t know the difference between 


A Swick or a Kimball 


instruments. 


l piano and a bad one, 


1ivood 

1 Beatty—-so long as it looks like a piano and has 
keys, is in your eyes a “noble instrument,” a 
marvel of scientific construction ”—anything its 


maker may tell you to say of it—at so much per say. 
You commit yourself to Kimball, and say you believe 
all this high flown nonsense these opera singers are 
represented as saying about it, and you get out of it 
by asking questions and falling back on what other 
people If you have no opinion 


of your own in the matter, why don’t you ask any 


are said to have said, 


reputable piano maker what he thinks of a piano that 
can be placed on the market at $185 on installments. 
You ask if the Kimball Company has not all the ap- 
pliances in capital, skill and plant, and if they have 
No, 


They have a large 


not the ambition to make a first-class piano. 


they have not. They have capital. 


factory. But they have not the plant, because they 


don't want it. They have not the skill, because they 


don’t want it. And they have not the ambition to 
make a first-class piano. 
Phe 


ready made, They make for themselves the very cheap- 


Kimball Company buys its first-class pianos 


est thing that they can put together, and can sell it 
Why 
should they employ skilled labor—why should they 
spend $4,000 or $5,000 
why should they put good ma- 


it the lowest figure that pianos can be sold for. 


a year for a first-class scale 
drawer and foreman 
il 


‘ heap, 


their make a 
grade box and hire you and your col- 


Mr, Kimball 


; he is surrounded by shrewd 


terial into product, when they can 
low 
leagues to boom it up for a high place ? 
is a shrewd business man 
ss men, and when for a few hundred dollars he 


busine 


can buy up the stencil press of the country and make 


them all say that these miserable contrivances are 
equal to the standard makes of the world, why on 
earth should he spend thousands of dollars in really 
making a good piano? Could you say anything more 


of a really good piano than you have said of 


And 


favorable 


this poor one? No, of course you could not, 


ou have not the nerve nor the financial standing to 
resist the Kimball checks and come straight out and 
sav, as THE MUSICAL COURIER does, that the Kimball 
piano is o/ a first-class instrument, that it is 7e/ even 

lium grade instrument, but that it is a conglom- 
eration of the cheapest materials, slapped together by 
the cheapest labor and made solely to be placed on 


the market at a figure that will permit of the Kimball 
udvertising it for sale at $185 on $10 monthly 
That is what is to prevent the Kimball 


went 
nstallments. 
from making an instrument such as these 
Firstly, they don't want to, 


mpany 


estimonials represent 
if anything further ig, necessary, they 
Thege testimonials 
ll for a piano of the highest grade, thedike of which 
are made, and the W, W. K. Company, or any 


other company, cannot start out in Chicago or any- 


ondly, 
d not if they did want to. 


but few 


vhere else and turn out such a piano without years of 
tudy and experiment, the use of the very best ma- 
terials, the employment of the most skilled workmen, 
these essentials is theirs, and they are 


No one of 
nqj aiming for them—they don’t want them. 

If the W. W. Kimball piano, just as it is, had been 
sat upon the market and sold upon its merits or de- 
merits, where would it stand to-day ? Just where the 
other cheapest pianos stand. It 
nto competition with the other low grade instruments 
But 


Kimball was smart enough to obtain or claim to have 


would have come 


ind nothing much would have been heard of it. 


them, 


could not have been any Kimball boom, 


tion. 








BEHR AND THE ARTISTS. 





Grand—Scharwenka to Visit Messrs. 
Behr Brothers & Co. 
W° 


Behr Brothers & Co, received from Conrad Ansorge, 
the celebrated pianist, on the eve of his departuTe 
for Europe. Mr. Ansorge has had every opportunity 
to test the Behr grand piano and his opinion is based 


published in another column which Messrs. 


upon an absolute knowledge of its many excellences. 
The piano which he particularly reters to is the first 
of their concert grands, the one which he used with 
success at the New York State M. T. A. and 
favorable comment from all the 


such 
which earned such 
musicians who heard it at the meeting of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association at Detroit. While the 
firm are at the present time laying particular stress 
upon their concert grands, and are gathering golden 
opinions from high authorities, it is fitting to say here 
that Mr. Ansorge has been delighted, not only with 
the grands of this pushing firm, but he has expressed 
himself in the highest terms of their uprights. 

The two letters—from Ansorge and Xaver Schar- 
wenka (the latter was published in full in our last 
issue)—coming as they do almost simultaneously 
show to what a degree of perfection the instruments 
of Messrs. Behr Brothers & Co, attained and 
how rapidly their well earned position is being recog- 
In Europe, as in 


have 


nized on both sides of the Atlantic. 
America, their praise is being sung, and when the fall 
season opens the Behr grand piano will be brought 
as prominently before the musical public as any grand 
Both in the charming concert hall 
with 


has ever been, 


which they are now erecting, in connection 
their palatial warerooms on Fifth-ave., and in the 
various other places where musicians do congregate 
the Behr grand is to be the instrument that will win 
even wider fame and glory for its makers, 

A cable dispatch from Berlin announces that Xaver 
Scharwenka left on Saturday last to visit America and 
to become the guest of Messrs. Behr Brothers & Co, 
while here. It will be remembered that in the remark- 
able letter from the great pianist to the firm which 
we published last week he said: “I regret exceed- 
ingly that I must forego the pleasure of displaying the 
fine qualities of your pianos to your countrymen this 
year. It my 
earnest wish for a long time to pay your country a 
But should matters eventually shape them- 


However, I bide my time. has been 
visit. 
selves so as to prevent my playing in concert before 
your countrymen and introducing to them some of 
my inventions, why in that case I may possibly some 
day cross the ocean as a tourist. I am a good pedes- 
trian, you know, and am not easily discouraged by 
long distances. Thanking you once more, &c.” 

Therefore his coming at this time is a pleasant sur- 
prise and everyone hopes that while he is here some 
arrangement may be consummated by which we shall 
be able to hear him in connection with the piano of 
so fond of which he 
so feelingly writes: learned 
as I would a trusted friend to whom I can tell my 
joys and sorrows, and who understands my inmost 


which he has grown and 


«“T have to cherish it 


nature.” 

Scharwenka will be sure of a royal welcome at the 
hands of his illustrious entertainers, and day by day 
as he sees more and more of their product he will re- 
ceive renewed evidences of the correctness of his 


most marvelous which he has ever used. 
The work on the new Behr warerooms at Fifth-ave, 





they haven't been shown yet—a lot of testi- 


obtained 


Instead of | 
doing this, however, they jumped at Kimball’s bait-— 
bank bills in advance—and backed him up in his as- 
sertions, thus forcing the piano, in the eyes of the | 
public, up to a level of competition with the really 
good pianos that are made by their other advertisers. 


must have many a good laugh over the whole situa- 


An Additional Indorsement of Their Concert 


wish to call particular attention to a letter 


judgment in commending these instruments as the | 


monials from people whose names are famous (none | and Sixteenth-st. has been commenced and it is hoped 
of them pianists), and to boom his pianos through that they will be ready for occupancy by Septem- 
If the stencil trade papers’ had had backbone 
enough to say what THE MUSICAL COURIER has said— | tions for teaching rooms, but the rooms will be al- 
and which everyone posted knows is the truth—there | lotted only to teachers of recognized standing and of 


ber 1. Already the firm is overcrowded with applica- 


metropolitan and national fame. In some future is- 
sue we Shall be able to give a list of these teachers, 
many of whom have now been arranged with, and our 
readers who have the true cause of good music and 
good musical instruments at heart will be gratified 
to see the results of such merit, enterprise and gen- 


The other advertisers do not like it overmuch—they | erosity as Messrs. Behr Brothers & Co, have become 
are disgusted in fact—and Kimball—well, Kimball | famous for. 





CHICAGO COTTACE ORCAN CO. 


—_— > - 


S will be seen in our Chicago letter, the Chicago 
Cottage Organ Company seem to have tired of 


the “enormous” retail business and have determined 
to confine themselves to the wholesale piano and 


and the 


organ business manufacture of low grade 


organs. 
The papers who are booming Kimball pianos and 


organs are also engaged in the rather futile effort to 
make it appear as if this step of the Chicago Cottage 


Company is an evidence of great prosperity. Among 
sane people generally it is known that prosperous 


houses do not ge¢ out of the retail piano business, but, 
if circumstances permit, try to ge¢ inéo the retail piano 
business, particularly in Chicago, where the retail trade 
is a great feature of the business. 

As a result of this step, which is said to be due 
to Gildemeester’s peculiar combination plans, the 
Chickering piano has already been offered to several 


firms in Chicago by Frank King, who is on the spot, 
acting under Gildemeester’s orders, 

Mr. Frank Chickering is kept carefully in total 
ignorance of the situation—a situation that would not 
have been possible had his original views on the at- 
titude of the firm in its Chicago transactions pre- 
vailed, 

As tothe Chicago Cottage organ which is boomed in 
the trade papers, one paper stating that 18,000 of 
these “excellent” organs will be turned out this year 
(we don’t believe it), this instrument is about like 
| the organ advertised by Beatty for $28 to $35, It is 
| known in the trade as about the cheapest organ, to- 
| gether with the Kimball organ, in the market. There 
are some “excellent” organs made in the West, but 
these two firms are “not in it,” and as Beatty and 
Kimball’s own agents and other firms in the line 
| publish the prices in the daily papers, there is no 
| reason why a trade paper should make itself ridicu- 
| 








lous in calling such goods “ excellent” or high grade 
without having its foolish puffs exposed by THE 
MUSICAL COURIER. 

As soon as the ignorant music trade press begins to 
make the proper distinctions between high grade, 


medium and low grade goods we shall cease publish- 
ing prices. Until they do we will not permit low 
grade pianos and organs to be pushed as high grade 
without putting a protest in. 

In the meantime we congratulate the Chicago Cot- 
tage Organ Company upon having such firm sup- 
porters who are doing their utmost to make the con- 


cern appear ridiculous, 


What becomes of Brother Pfafflin ? 

EXT week the 16 year old son of Mr, Samue] 
| N Hazelton, of Hazelton Brothers, will enter the 
factory, commencing at the lowest round of the lad- 
der and to spend years in becoming a thoroughly 
practical piano manufacturer. The occasion is inter- 
esting because it will be the commencement of the 
third generation of Hazeltons in the piano business. 
There are few shops in the trade that contain more 
men have spent their lives in the service 
of any one firm, and in many instances at the Hazel- 
ton factory father and sons are working side by side, 
the boys being brought up to learn their father’s trade 
and to succeed him when he drops out. These are 
the kind of people that make good workmen, who 
make good pianos, and with the actual practical 
knowledge possessed by the heads of the business, 
who have themselves been through the shop, it is no 
wonder that the Hazelton piano, year in and year out, 
sells itself and grows ever better and more popular 
i day by day. 
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TRANSLATION . 


APPL 


Messrs. BEHR BROS & CO.: 

Gentlemen—Having used your pianos many times 
in private and in public, I take occasion to-day to ex- 
press to you my admiration for your first concert grand 
piano. At the recent concert of the New York State 
Music Teachers’ Association at Saratoga it stood the 
supreme test with highest honors, and can proudly take 
an equal position with any other piano. What astonishes 
me is the volume of tone accompanying the lightness of 
touch; the /ortzsstmo is extremely strong and powerful. 
The tone quality and the evenness of the action must 
elicit the highest praise from every connoisseur. There 
can be no doubt that an extraordinary future may be 
looked forward to for the Behr Bros. pianos in the musi- 
cal circles of America, and to that end I wish you joy 


with all my heart. Yours truly, 


CONRAD ANSORGE. 





BER BROS. & CoO., 


WAREROOMS: 


15 East 14th Street, New York. 


1229 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Behr Bros. Hall, 81 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


FACTORY: 292, 294, 296, 298 ELEVENTH AVENUE and 550 WEST 29th STREET, NEW YORK. 
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HAT is a curious cablegram published last Saturday | Corporation News ; with him, They intend to retain him in their employ—New Haven 
from London, announcing that a syndicate wi Pangani 
$750,000 was about*to be formed to purchase the Bel 











A corporation, to be known = the George W. —There isa rumor in circulation that a certain piano manufacturing 
Beardsley Company, has been organized at Portland, Me., | concern in this city is embarrassed through preparations for a large West- 





























































organ concern, Some time ago we purchased the | for the purpose of buying, selling, manufacturing and | ¢'™ trade that has failed to materialize. 
news of the actual transfer of the company to a syn+]| doing what is necessary in a grand piano and organ busi- | —It is said the negotiations are in progress between Emii Levy, for- 
merly of E., Witzman & Co., Memphis, and Peter Jerusha Gildemeester, 
ooking to an engagement of Levy by Gil. 


ate with $750,000 capital. Could the matter have | ness. The officers are: President, John C. Perrins, Jr., 
since then fallen through and is this new syndicate a | Boston; treasurer, George C. Gott, Boston. Certificate ap- 


Tue Musicat Courigr extends its sympathy and condolence to Mr. 
and Mrs. Louis Grunewald, of New Orleans, on the loss of their daughter 
a concern does business in Massachusetts, is not apt to help | Ella, who died while on a visit to Europe with her parents. 


revival of the old scheme ? proved July 15, 1890. Incorporating under Maine laws, when 





-_ 
HO the man er ed for the longest the corporation, We referred to this matter some time C. B. Cornish, connected, we learn, with the Cornish organ concern 
is > ms ngage ast ¢ Te pe * : aeage - 
W ie ma nS ig ( 1€ 1ongest € ——e cu ago. at Washington, N. J., and engaged in the West in purchasing walnut for 
tive period with any one firm in the piano, ** * the firm, died from sunstroke at Coffeyville, Kan., July 12. 
organ or music trade of this country ? Several weeks As a result of the death of Zeno Mauvais, the Zeno — Prof. H. A. Harris, for several years connected with Smith Brothers’ 


Music House, at Rochester, Minn., has been doing excellent work in 
: i a ‘ : 2 e training amateur singers in his vicinity, so that they are able to give ex- 
of employes or persons engaged with firms for a long | porated in San Francisco, with a capital of $80,000, all sub- | cellent concerts and light operas, much to the delight of the people in 
time might, if published, prove interesting reading. | scribed. The directors are Mae Mauvais, Nina Mauvais, | that part of the State. 


ago THE MUSICAL COURIER indicated that the names | Mauvais Music Company has been organized and _ incor- 





Several letters on the subject have been received, and | Roscoe L., Eames, Jeanne G. Eames and Ella J. Stewart. —According to the Burlington, Ia., ** Gazette,’ Mr. James A. Guest, of 

: . iris : Mr. Stedman is not in it. How’s that? that city, one of the largest wholesale piano and organ jobbers in the 

we hope, by means of these letters, to be able soon to natal | West, employs constantly six traveling men and controls over 100 sub- 

reply to our first question : | agencies. He deals in the Kranich & Bach, Hallett & Cumston, J. M. 
a a ) The Lundell-Olson Company, Limited, location Chi- Starr & Co, and New England pianos and the Packard organ. 


‘ » 17 20 { . e ~ ° . a ‘vere ig . < , @ , 3 75 4 Te 

Bartimorg, July 17, 1890. § cago, has been incorporated in Springfield, lll., to manufac- The Everett Piano Company employés, to the number of 75, chartered 

al Court . . z " ah J the yacht Lucy for an excursion down the harbor Wednesday, and played a 
ture and deal in musical instruments at Chicago ; capital | 


Noticing your suggestion in a recent number of Tur Musicat Courter, game of baseball at Spectacle Island, where a collation wasserved. Music 
that it would be a good idea to ascertain who are the men who have been | Stock, $10,000. * and dancing enlivened the stop at the island. A sail was had toward 
engaged with piano and organ houses the largest number of consecutive ss ¢€ ; Highland Light, where fishing was indulged. The return trip to the city 
pears, we y to Y 1¢ follo y oO atio . . yas very yable. A j > WE ad by all wh articipated.— Bos- 
years, we beg to submit the following list for publication The Marshall & Wendell Piano Manufacturing Com- ig enjoya rle good time was had by all who participatec Os 
Jot Schul ry ously sinc : 1867 : . on eacon. 

an | an Pare Smet _. | pany, of Albany, N. Y., has elected as directors Walter F. ' : . 
Jarvis Butler, see , , 1875 ‘ a 2 a ‘ Mr. Ernest Muldener, Jr., the courteous and energetic manager of Behr 
John G. Robinson, “ 1870 Hurcomb and Edward N, McKinney, to fill vacancies. Brothers’ New York warerooms, returned last Monday from a visit to At- 
Robert Schulz ” ' 1874 *** lantic City. While there he made a full round of all its pleasures and de- 
James N. Muller ; a 1878 . . lights. Among other incidents of his trip, he relates a very interesting 

2 Most of the news in this paper should ‘have been | ~  cntic vachting and fishing While his” fish story” eounds 

These men are all efficient and active up to the present moment and we experience while yachting and fishing. nue his ~ fish story sounds 


} i grea regret to part with any of them published in last Saturday’s music trade papers. We | truthful and all that, and as we have no prizes to offer, we would prefer 


Wh show a better record have had most of it since last Wednesday. Too bad | not to print it. 
Yours truly, Sanvers & STAYMAN that these people don’t wake up and publish the news in A new use has been found for the ordinary glass piano insulators and 


quite a large number of them are being sold for that purpose, When 
placed under the four castors of a bedstead, thus thoroughly insulating it 





time, instead of copying it from us and wearying the trade 


Co u Id nt Fool H im. with double and treble readings of the same items. Too from the floor, it is claimed that anyone suffering from rheumatism oF neu- 
[Chicago “ Tribune.”’] bad, but we hope for improvement in time to come. ralgia in any form, headache, &c., and sleeping in this insulated bed will 


—_———~ —— be cured. It is also stated that the temperature of the body will be re- 


— = — 





Salesman at music store (to customer from Upthe- — - ; — 3 4 pchefe 

duced from 10 to 15 degrees within as many minutes when insulated. This 

creek)—You’ll give me a couple of dollars, you say, for that The Trade. ought to be an excellent thing for these hot nights. We should like to 
old, second-hand instrument?’’ My stars, man, that’s a —H. A. Fischer, with G. B. Shearer, Oneonta, N. Y., is in town. hear from someone who tries it. 


Stradivariu A patent has been granted to W. J. Howell for a book and music Plain City is after a manufacturer of organs, orchestrions, musical 
Customer A what holder. circus chariots, pulpit chimes and calliope organs, and is trying to get him 


to locate there. The gentleman is Charles Deisner, an Austrian, who is 
now running a factory at Saginaw, Mich, He is building a calliope for 


A Stradivarius, sir; a genuine Stradivarius !”’ Mr. J. D. Hobbie, of Memphis, was in town yesterday and expected to 


‘ 7) ’ tet ro ’ : , visit Boston this week . : 
Strad nothin It’s a fidd! Reckon I don’t know a J. C. Tauber, the clock man, and the latter argued him into a removal to 


; > “ » Na P r¢ cer. P: »xpe 7 . ; : 
fiddle when I see it? I'll give you just $2.25 for the darned he Nelson Company, of Mercer, Pa., expect to open a branch music | pjain City. Mr. Deisner agreed to remove his factory there, provided a 
ld thin | house at Greenville, Pa. suitable lot and building be donated him. The “ Dealer’’ says Mr, 
: National City, Cal., is to have a piano factory, which is to be estab- | George Converse has offered to donate 100 square feet of ground for the 
I y g 1 ~ 
B Vv ‘ lished by Kimball Brothers. factory, and urges the organization of a board of trade and prompt action 
usiness exations. Mr. Felix Kraemer, with Messrs. Steinway & Sons, left town on Satur- London (Ohio) ** Times. 
J. Milligan, of St. Thomas, Ont., made an assign- | day last for an extended trip One of the most successful of the younger generation of traveling 
ment to J. P. Finlay. Mr. Milligan says he was compelled Pianos are to be placed in some of the parlor cars of the East Ten- | ™&" 'S Mr. W. T. Crane, the son of the late W. J. Crane, of Chickering & 


Sons. Mr. Crane was in business with his father, and later for himself in 
Pottsville, Pa., from where he went into the employ of C. Blasius & Sons, 
of Philadelphia, working his way up to the full charge of one of their de- 
partments, For the past few months he has been identified with the Need- 
Paul Friedrich, of Grand Rapids, Mich., has sold out his music busi- | pam Piano-Organ Company, of 202 Broadway, New York, and he has 


to take this course through the failure of a wholesale firm | "¢58¢¢, Virginia and Georgia Railroad. 


vhom he dealt, but he does not say who they are. Cressy & Jones, the enterprising piano and organ dealers at Portland, 
© 5 Me., have removed to a larger wareroom, 


Pianos and organs were sold by Mr. Milligan and he owes 


nut $3,000, Assets unbeknown to those chiefly interested 


ness to a Mr. Thomas, an old musician and piano tuner. demonstrated his ability to them so satisfactorily that we understand he is 
i Bs W. D. Sproesser, the piano and organ dealer at Watertown, Wis., is | now ona long trip West and South, going as far as the Pacific Coast. If 
1 } ° - Po , ‘ 4 . . . 

A ittle music dealer that Is, a Man W ho dealt in doing an excellent trade and will soon occupy larger quarters. yonng Crane turns out to possess his father’s business qualifications he 
little music, not necessarily small in size but small in quan The piano houses of Troy have made an agreement not to deliver or will be truly an exceptional man in his line, and with such a selling organ 
tity—named Philip Platt, 175 Halsey-st., Newark, shuffled ; Move any instruments on Saturday afternoons until September. a the Needham to handle we may expect to hear much of him in the 

¥ : Ae uture. 
off the financial coil last week, assigning to E. G. Cohen. Ihe music business of A. Mahoney, Waukesha, Wis., has been sold 


. $1,090. liabilities $4,897.46 It stimated that Mr, | %® his brother-in-law, Mr. Langtry, Mr. Mahoney retiring on account W ANTED—To correspond with some manufacturer of a good medium 
ssets 91,000, abilities $4,097.20, IS estimatec vat Mr. of poor health piano that will be consigned to me direct, with large territory. 
Platt willnot be able to pay more than 100 cents on a dollar, ; x ye Am doing a large business and my house well advertised. Will push a 
Jonathan Davis, once a music dealer at Gloversville, N. Y., is in , . . : 

if he will pay that " ; { ; s I s good make if consigned at suitable figures. Am selling at present average 
RS wile Pay that. trouble on account of a piano tran ion with one § esse Syra- : ' 4 : 
oe a u le ~~ er : , ap ansaction with one Simon Lesser, of Syra of 10 pianos per month. R. H. Reap, Jr., Southeast Texas Music House, 

cuse ; $225 involved. 


_ : ‘ , Beaumont, Tex. 
Phe stock and fixtures of the J. EK. Henning Music J. L. Meikle, music dealer, at Port Arthur, Canada, will continue his 





y, at 1207 Main-st., has been taken possession of | present business notwithstanding his branch house to be opened at Vic- 


er chattel mortgage for $600 by John Kelly. Mercantile | tom, British Columbia 
cies value the property at ibout $2,500. J. E. Henning rhe Colby Piano Company, of Erie, Pa., held their annual meeting Py 


at 18 East Seventeenth-st. on Monday night and re-elected their old board 
of directors and officers A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 
lhe first pianos that will be placed on the market by the Shaw Piano MANUFACTURED BY 


ioted as having property at Ottawa, Kan., valued at 
it $5,000. So says the Kansas City ** Star.”’ 


* * * Company, of Erie, Pa., will have English oak, mahogany and ebonized 


Che Huntingdon Organ Company, at Huntingdon, crags, and wanes Sings Oe. WATERLOO ORCAN CO. ,_Waterleo, N.Y: 


B. Shoninger & Co, have withdrawn their civil suit against their agent, 
George L. Pelham, who has confessed to having stolen $2,300 from them, E@™ We invite correspondence from Dealers ia localities where 
i and he has been released from jail. The Shoningers wished to be lenient we are not represented. 


SYVMMPHONION. THE “VIGTORIA” ORGANETTE. 
Es GREAT NOVELTY. GREATEST NOVELTY. 


HOF KICK IK FOCI AOAHOKIOK 


Plays a UNLIMITED NUMBER of Tones. 


Music of Unlimited Length. 





( ida, h one into liquidation and is quensecontly dis 













Plays an 


UNLIMITED NUMBER 
OF TUNES. 
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FOIICOOIOHOK 





Delivered in Seven Sizes and Pat- 
terns, with 40, 60, 72 and 


84 Steel Tongues. 





Delivered in Three Sizes, with 24, 48 and 72 Reeds. 







FOIA IOI IO 





The very best of all Musical Boxes and Organettes, with a great many American tunes. 


_PHTHRS & CoO.,, Letezia, cerMany. 


Manufacturers and Licensees of the VICTORIA Organette and The SYMPHONION Musical Boxes. Exportation of all 
kinds of Musical Instruments and Articles, Illustrations and Price List on Application. 
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Copyright 1890, by SOHMER & CO. 


Oh, who is the victor who comes from the fray There ’s a moral attached to the fight that’s just fought— 
So sparkling and glorious, so gallant and gay? 


?—- That an honest success must be earned and not bought. 
’T is SOHMER victorious, as always before, 


You may buy testimonials and such little things; 
His antagonist humbled and brought to the floor. 


To buy all the artists that ever were known 
Won't give a cheap instrument musical tone — 
And the reason that SOHMER comes out in first place 


But the money is better put into good strings. Is this—'t is the instrument settles the case. 

















THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








IMPORTANT COMBINATION. 


The Manufacturers Piano 


Company, Chicago. 


MERGING OF LARGE HOUSES. 


rangement vas perfected last Thursday, and, 


course, tog late for publication in last Wed- 


Musical COURIER, by means of which a 


of interests in the piano business was 
effected, which will be far reaching in its results, and 
cessarily enlarge the scope of activity of 
several firms and individuals whose names are well 
know n the trade, 

Mr. C., ¢ 


Curtiss, who has been selected and elected 


the new corporation now incorporated 
ind organized is for some time been acquainting 
new combination, but, at 
suggestion in reference 


Mr. Curtiss 


teven a hint o1 
these columns, 
identified with the music 
Iways represented inthis person 
better element. in the trade. 
rence, made a severe study 
sities of the Chicago and 
Western piano and organ trade, and has been “in 
extent that we look upon 
d men who are to solve 
n that great distributing 
local guiding spirit of the 
ew ( cago combination which is called into exist- 
nergine and amalgamation of the branch 
and the branch house of 


Mr. William E. 
for 


It not be generally known that 


’, Curtiss have years past 


lugegor foot f friendelyi ] 
een ona 


ootiny o nendship, and have in the course 


mut illy exchanged 


d Western trade. 


vas engaged with the 


many Opinions and views 
As far back as at the 
Root & 
Sons Music Company, this friendship was cemented, 
t these two gentlemen have joined 
about which 


inds to build up a large establishment 


“— 
‘st Western trade will crystallize. 


The Manufacturers Piano Company. 


vill be Manutfac- 


the 


known the 


as 


ipany, incorporated under laws 





of Illinois, with a paid in capital of $100,000, which 
can at any time be increased at the option of the 
stockholders. The directors are: 

Wm. Foster, trustee of the estate of Albert Weber, 
New York. 

Chas. B. 
Company, New York. ; 

Wm. E. Wheelock, of Wm. E. Wheelock & Co., New 
York. 

John W. Mason, president Stuyvesant Piano Com- 


Lawson, vice-president Lindeman Piano 


pany, New York. 

C. C. Curtiss, president, Chicago, Illinois. 

The remaining officers will probably be A. M. Wright 
and Charles Logan, Jr., at present in charge of the 
Wheelock Chicago branch house, and also Mr. Louis 
Dedderick, now in charge of the Weber branch house, 


although these details have not all been definitely 
arranged, 

The instruments to be represented by the Manu- 
facturers Piano Company are all the products of the 
piano factories controlled by the various New York 
directors, and for that reason the name of the com- 
pany, ‘‘Manufacturers Piano Company,” was adopted 
as representing in its title the very purport of the 
business. It is a company of manufacturers of pi- 
anos and not a mere company organized to purchase 
pianos as may be determined upon; the directors 
represent the piano manufacturers whose line of pi- 
anos are to be controlled by the Manufacturers Piano 
Company, and this makes the new organization unique 
and novel among the lately established corporations 
in the piano trade, 


The Line of Pianos. 
Under these conditions it can be seen at once how 
broad becomes the scope of the company who will rep- 
resent these pianos. 

The Weber piano. 

The Lindeman piano, 

The Wheelock piano. 

The Stuyvesant piano. 

A glance at it will show at once the great advantage 
the new company secures, if Mr. Curtiss can say to 
Western dealers: ‘We can give you a complete line 
of pianos to satisfy all tastes and all pocketbooks, from 
the highest grade through to the popular priced in- 
struments and a line that can successfully meet all 
and any kind of competition. I can adjust territorial 
distribution and control for you to cover the whole 
line, if necessary, and I can simplify all negotiations, as 
the whole line is controlled from my desk here, saving 
for the dealer time and irksome correspondence and 
simplifying many antagonizing and disturbing con- 
ditions that naturally exist where the machinery is 
complicated as compared with the operations of our 
company.” 

Where the dealer under similar but ordinary condi- 
tions would be obliged to see four firms, correspond 


with four houses, arrange the many details of busi- 





ness with four concerns, he can, in the case of the 








Manufacturers Piano Company, effect the same end 
by negotiating with one office and one officer only. 
The firms represented by the company are as 
near as possible homogeneous, their interests identi- 
cal; for Mr. Foster, who, as trustee of the estate of 
Albert Weber, has achieved a remarkable success, 
in full accord with the views and ideas of the 
other directors, These are all gentlemen whose in- 
terests are also identical, and these interests should 
in the future be known as the “ Wheelock interests,” 
the name being a comprehensive title for the three 


is 


large piano manufacturing plants—the Wheelock, the 
Lindeman and the Stuyvesant companies. It is, of 
course, optional with the new Manufacturers Piano 
Company to accept offers from agents and dealers for 
any one or more of the various pianos controlled by 
the company. 

A dealer may want only the Weber agency—only 
the Wheelock or any other, as the case may be, and 
if the question of territory does not interfere, any ac- 
ceptable piano firm can secure agencies where at 
present none are in existence for the sale of anyone 
or more of the pianos controlled by the new concern, 
But the general tendency of the combination is in 
the direction of simplification of trade methods and a 
conservation of force, so that the largest volume of 
business can be secured through such inducements as 
can be offered only by large institutions who have the 
capital and the facilities and the system this con- 
solidation are known to possess. 

The present Weber branch and Wheelock branch at 
Chicago are lessees of one storehouse each and both 
of the leases will be assumed by the new company, 
which, for the present, will take possession of the 
Weber Building on Wabash-ave., where the Weber 
branch is now conducted. Should the dimensions and 
space prove inadequate a larger building will be 
secured, 

All parties to this new organization should be con- 
gratulated, as the auspices under which it starts are 
indeed most favorably viewed from all sides. 

The capital of the new company is virtually un- 
limited as far as the operations of the company go. 

The directors are, all of them, practical piano men, 
with age and experience in the business, and all of 
them men who can show a successful past in connec- 
tion with their affairs. 

The pianos are—the whole line—thoroughly well 
known throughout the piano trade of the country. 

The head of the company at Chicago is a gentleman 
—sans peur et sans reproche—and a competent leader 
of so important an enterprise. 

Everything augurs well for the future of the Manu- 
facturers Piano Company, who start out with the 
good will and confidence of the trad generally, and 
the best wishes of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


The present establishment of Bagley & Oberreich, in La Porte, Ind., 
will be enlarged to make room for a larger sheet music and musical 
merchandise department. 





HE AZQOLIAN IS AN EPOCH making instrument, and is causing gradually but 


surely a .revolution 


themselves make the At‘olian the king of musical instruments : 


FIRST-—It performs any music, from a Waltz or a 
Ballad to an Overture or a Symphony, more 


beautifully and more nearly perfect than any 


musical instrument made. 


in the world of music. 


SECOND—It 


ment, but is so simple that a person 


There are two vital points which in 


is not a mechanical instru- 


can learn to play it in from one to 


three weeks. 





PRICES FROM $200.00 TO $500.00. 


Local Territory will be given to Dealers on these Instruments. 





THE -BOLIAN ORGAN AND MUSIC CO. 831 Broadway, New York. 


ta WRITE FOR TERMS. 
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WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIAIN OS 


WAREROOMS; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of Y7. Sixteenth St, 
4+NEW + YORK.+ 








MANUFACTORIES; 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 


147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
I NEW + YORK. t+ 





DAVENPORT & TREAGY. 


Piano Plates 
PIANO HARDWARE, 


444 and 446 West 16th Street, 


NEW YORE. 


SHAW PIANO CO. 


ERIE, PA. 





Pianos Ready for Shipment 


AUGUST 25. 


Write for Catalogue and Prices. 





» JES TABLISHED. 1853 _ ~ 
ji RES os 2 TF 








NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


RAILROAD. 


=pE ; > Canibridgeport Mass. 
BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT. THE HIGHEST. 














GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award ag Bee a ial Exhibtio Strength and Evenness of 
Tone, Ple: at Tot ich a ad Sue ath Fi ish. 


WAREROOMS and FACTORY: 19 and 21 W. 22d St., near Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 





Tue COLBY PIANO CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 
ERI, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 East 17th Street, with G.W. HERBERT. 








CEORCE BOTHNER, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


a UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, 


Nos. 135 AND 137 CHRISTIE STREET, 


NEw LToRE. 





Wit SWHITE 


eel eee 


=P, ciNG 
RONESTR RA 


ORGANS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 
WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CoO., 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
BUSINESS KSTABLISHED IN 1851. 


C. S. STONE, 


Manufacturer of First-Class 
UPRIGHT ‘AND SQUARE 


FIANO CASES 


EKVING, MASS. 


C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 








— oF — 


Upright + Pianos. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
149 and 151 Superior Street, 
CHICAGO. 


to 135 Raymond St., 
BROOKLYN, N. V 


AANUFACTORY 


125 


171 Broadway. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


|. 


Address all New York communications to the Manufactory, 
Brookly=. 


CHICAGO, ILI 
,| 210 State Street. 


290 & 292 Fulton St 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. ' 





3 1810 ESTABLISHED 1670 
‘WEAVER + 


g ae; 2 Six Tans, 
ws voran | 
Organ & PANG ; 


Works ,YorK, Dac 


L. 0. HARRISON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., - 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 





Manufacturer of 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 


ical _ 
Same) * oRcans 


260 and 262 West 28th St., New York, 


NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE, 


mERRAVED BROS. 








MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


WAREROOMS : 


40 Union Square, New York 


FACTORY : 159 AND 161 E, 126th ST. 


JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street 








PHILADELPHIA, PA 





~ CHICAGO. 





Latest from Our salle Representative. 





CuHicaco Orrice Musicat Courigr, 
236 STATE-ST., 

Curcacy, July 19, 1890. \ 
HERE is probably little doubt at the present 
time that this city has now arrived at the dignity of 
the second city in point of population on this continent, and 
aside from the question of the number of inhabitants, its 
well-known enterprise will make it a very close second 
in many, the first in a few industries, and so far as the 
piano manufacturing business is concerned the marvelous 
growth in the last four years would seem to indicate a 
much more astonishing one inthe next few years to come. 
Notwithstanding the number of changes in the music busi- 
ness which have occurred here during the first half of this 
year, it seems there are more to come. A combination 
between Mr. C, 


formed, which will give the new company possession of the 


C. Curtiss and the Wheelock house is to be 


present Weber warerooms and secure to them the control 


of the Weber piano, and such other pianos as are now 
under the control of the firm of Messrs. Wm. E. Wheelock & 
Co,, the Lindeman, Wheelock and the Stuyvesant. It was 


a certainty that Mr. C.C. 


business 


almost Curtiss would, upon his 


return from Europe, enter the again, and this is 


The 


effected was received 


the result of his efforts. first direct information that 


this change was to be only a few 


; 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Melville Clark, - the Story & Clark Oran Company, and 
his wife leave New York July 26, on the City of Rome, for 
Liverpool. They will visit London, Paris and the principal 
cities of the Continent. 

Messrs. Lyon & Healy’s piano business for the month of 
June had a percentage of increase of 65 per cent. over last 
year, and their same line of business up to the 16th of this 
month had a percentage of increase of about 140 per cent. 
them, or thought 

The 


cal changes and improvements which their store is now un- 


Not all the reasons that can be given by 
of, can account for such a phenomenal trade. radi- 
dergoing will probably not be completed until about the 
first of September ; they will then have, judging from what 
is already done, the handsomest music store in the land. 

In a medical way the much talked of process of Mr. W. 
H. Daniels for the preservation of food, has made consider- 
able progress of late. Several physicians have utilized it in 
both 
are keeping it on sale in both its liquid 


their practice, and quite a number of drug stores, 
wholesale and retail, 
and powdered state. This has been accomplished without 
advertising, and simply on the merits of the compound. 
Our old friend Daniels is as ruddy and round as a Philadel- 
phia alderman. 

It is a great pity that the fight between the council of this 
city and the fair directors should have occurred at the very 
No site 
has as yet been chosen, and the directors charge the delay to 
It is 


affairs and a direct menace to the suc- 


incipiency of the still projected Columbian fair. 


a **combination of selfishness and boodle.’’ 


a very 
unfortunate state of 


cess of the project if continued. It is high time something 





days since by Mr. Louis Dederick, the present manager of 
the Weber branch. 


the 


We are assured that under the present 


management business of the Weber house has been a 


success from the very beginning. 

We are 
“ompany have decided to retire from the retail business. 

The 
‘* What is to become of the Chickering piano ?’’ and ‘* What 
do the Chicago Cottage Organ Company want with such 
The 


are certainly having a most unpleasant experience in 


also informed that the Chicago Cottage Organ 


questions now which would occur to anyone are 


extensive and expensive warerooms?”’ Chickering 
house 
Chicago, notwithstanding their recent efforts in placing 
their instruments in old Weber Hall and one of our large 
conservatories, and also supplying a number of singers 
and teachers with instruments. 

These same parties so generously supplied do not seem 
to feel particularly grateful for such favors. 
the 


themselves by saying they did not ask for a piano. 


They simply 


criticise piano, unjustly to our notion, and justify 
Well, what is to become of the Chickering pianos in Chi 

cago? 

The Rice-Hinze Piano Company have made most astonish 

Their factory, 


the first- 


ing progress since their advent to this city. 


which consists of three handsome light floors in 
class factory building at the corner of Desplaines and West 
Washing 
in position to turn out 10 pianos per week, which we 


Mr. I. N. 


and went as far west 


ston streets, isin fine shape and they are already 


are 
Rice 


assured they have done for several weeks. 


has been on the road for a few weeks, 
as Utah, doing a business beyond his own expectations ; he is 


expected home to-day. The Rice-Hinze Company are mak- 


ing an excellent instrument, and are also preparing them- 
with either a covered or uncov- 
The 


plank is not merely a plate of iron over their former style, 


selves to furnish customers 
ered wrest plank to suit the demand. covered wrest 
but a full iron frame. 

We were surprised to find Mr. D. Meister with this house. 


Gradually the whole of those workmen who were specially 
procured for the Kimball Company find their way into other 
The 


piano manufacturing industry of this city, 


factories. Rice-Hinze Company are an honor to the 


and their instru- 


ments have given the best satisfaction to those who have 


definite were done. 








H. D. Smith Music Company. 


Denver, Col. 
MONG the important changes and reorgani- 
in Den- 
D. Smith 
McGloughlin as president, is 


zations of certain firms in the trade, the one 
resulting in the establishment of the H. 


t- 


ver, Col., 
Music Company, with Geo. 
worthy of detailed notice. 

Harry Smith, son of Mr. Eli W. Smith, of the Smith Amer- 
at Denver, and has 


ican Company, located some time ago 


now succeeded in getting Mr. McGloughlin (who, after con- 
Kansas City branch, has for 
some years of the 
home office of the Smith American Company at Boston) to 


ducting the Smith American 
been in charge correspondence at the 
join him. 

The Smith Company has a cash paid up capital of $20,000, 
of which $10,000, 
lock combination of this city, represents their interest in the 


paid in last Thursday, by the Whee 


Denver Company. Asa result of this deal the 


will in the future represent the Steck, Lindeman, Wheelock 


company 
and Stuyvesant pianos and, of course, the Smith American 
organs. 

Mr. McGloughlin, 
Western views of trade during his long sojourn in Kansas 


who had become inspired with the 


City, during the past year frequently expressed to ug his 
desire to return to Union 
had spent the most active period of his mercantile life, and 


that section of the where he 


he is now gratified in the fulfillment of this long cherished 









Dreher’ s Affairs. 

UDGE SOLDIERS, of the Court of Common 
Pleas, rendered an interesting decision Saturday morn- 

ing in the case of Oscar and Henry Dreher, brothers and 
partners, against their sisters Edith Klippel and Blanche 
Kichler, in which the young men sought to restrain the ne- 
of a for $2,010.60. The 
favor of the men and a temporary order was granted. 
The story of the transaction as embodied in the decision of 











gotiation note decision was in 


the court was especially interesting as bearing upon the 
affairs of the father of the contestants, the late Baptiste 
Dreher, who, it seems, died insolvent and terribly in debt 
Baptiste Dreher was an old time piano mer- 
chant and a prominent German citizen. 


to his sons. 


January 5, 1888, Baptiste Dreher, being insolvent, sold to 
his two sons, Oscar and Henry, his piano business, the sons 
agreeing to pay $3,000 and giving their 30 notes for $100 
Certain debts 
they assumed and certain others it was especially provided 
The first of the 30 notes 


each, payable in from one to 30 months. 
that their father should pay. was 
duly paid and the young men also paid obligations for their 
father 
ditures for him and paid his current expenses to an amount 
of about $3,400. 


his services in 


amounting to $1,950. They also made other expen- 
They were to give him $1,200 a year for 
the 
Mr. Baptiste Dreher was for some time in 


business as long as it was mutually 
agreed to do so. 
Europe, yet his sons continued his salary, and after his re- 
turn he did little or nothing, yet not until June, 1889, did 
his sons cease crediting him with $100 a month salary. 
May 8, 1889, Baptiste Dreher gave his sons a note, amply 
secured, for $2,010.60, due in two years. This, with other 
obligations, left him in debt to his sons March 13, 1890, in 
the sum of $5,400, which was an offset to the $2,900 they 
owed him. March 12, 1890, Attorney George G. Sowden 
visited Mr. Dreher, then on his deathbed, for the purpose 
of making his will. After listening to the statement of 
facts concerning the father’s indebtedness to his sons, he 
informed the dying man as gently as possible that the mak- 
ing of a will would be useless, as there was nothing to 
leave. 

‘Your notes against your sons,’’ explained Mr. Sowden, 
‘‘ are fully offset by what you owe them.” 

Meanwhile Oscar and Henry Dreher had been trying to 
get back the notes. Some time in November of last year 
Mr. Dreher had taken 20 of the notes, had put 10 
in one envelope and 10 in another and had written on one 
envelope the name of his daughter Blanche Eichler, and on 
the other the name of his daughter Edith Klippel. These 
notes were never delivered, but remained in the possession 
of Mr. Dreher until March 14. 

The father was intensely anxious to leave something to 
his daughters. The boys insisted that the notes had been 
fully paid by the oftse -ts, and that their father had nothing 
to give, but at the same time expressed themselves willing 
to do anything reasonable that their father wished. If the 

29 notes were given back to them, they said, they were 
willing to give the note and mortgage to the girls, the lat- 
ter to get what they could out of the proceeds of the prop- 
erty after the payment of all prior claims. March 14 Oscar 
and Henry transferred the mortgages to their sisters, and 
took up the notes in return. 

Less than a month afterward Baptiste Dreher paid the 
supreme debt of nature. Subsequently his sons learned 
that their brother-in-law, Adolph Klippel, had been author- 

ized by their sisters as agent to dispose of the note and 





desire. Mr. Wheelock and the firms interested in the vari- 
ous Wheelock houses have a high regard for Mr. McGlough- 
lin’s business ability and a firm faith in his character asa 


D. | 
Smith Music Company they anticipate an active and well 


man. Under his management as president of the H. 


conducted trade, and, from all we know of the gentleman, 
we heartily concur in the opinions that allude to his probity 
Mr. H. D. 
and between the two men, 


and proficiency. Smith is thoroughly equipped 


for his duties, who know each | 
other well, there is no doubt that a successful enterprise 


has been launched. 





already handled them, 
Messrs. C. B. 
the Ivers & Pond piano for this city. 


Clemons & Co. have secured the agency of | 
This increases their 
line of instruments to the Hazelton, Ivers & Pond and Har | 


rington. | 


| thoroughly familiar with all the particulars of first-class work. 








a large organ manufacturing company, a thoroughly 
He must be a practical organ maker, and one 
Address, 


Ww ANTED—By 


first-class inspector, 


with references, MANUFACTUREKS, Box 1877, N. Y. P. O. 


mortgage to an innocent purchaser through a broker, B. F. 
Vankirk. The young men, realizing that if the transfer 
were made they would be liable for the whole of the note, or 


| $2,010.60, sued to enjoin its negotiation. 


The case was presented to Judge Soldiers on both sides 
by able counsel, and a quantity of testimony taken, which, 
though conflicting, caused Judge Soldiers to glean from it 
the above story. On the showing he basis his decision, 
which was to issue an injunction on the giving of a suitable 
bond. He held that the note and mortgage had been trans- 
ferred to the daughters of the deceased merely that they 


| might reap the benefit of any surplus and that the young 


men having paid the note should not be put ina position to 
again be held liable for its payment. Judge Soldiers de- 
precated the family estrangement, but complimented all the 


| children on their kindness to their parents and commended 


the conduct of the two sons in their considerate business 
dealing with their sick and unfortunate father.—‘‘ Cleve- 
land Ex.”’ 





ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


VOdE & DONS PIANOS 





ARE UNIVERSAL FAVORITES, 


They Bewilder Competitors and 


Delight Customers. 


(@” RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO C0., 


170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 














AHLSTROM PIANOS. 


KV 
7 


ae as is 


ESTABLISHED 1875. 


Reliable Agents 


other make. 
Grade Instruments. 
~y 
Je 


Wanted for these incomparable instruments 


which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 


A. AHLSTROM, 


«- MANUFACTURER, -«- 


Nos. 112, 114 and 1 





16 East 2d St., Jamestown, N. Y. 








wag” 
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WESSELLNICKEL& Gross = EMERSON ==" 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — (Established in 1849.) 50,000 MADE 


Wand UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. : : 1 AND IN USE. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! Every Instrument Fully 














455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; Warranted. 


636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET . "sii " = 
_ ——— i = 
: , ; ry eaten erate and ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUES 


Terms Reasonable. FREE. 


awa ae | , EMERSON PIANO CO. 
Square, Grand @ Upright Fiano Actions, wererooms: rs teers Nowe” Me 


SOTADING BOARDS. WREST PLANKS Rte To Reed Organ Makers # Piano Dealers. 


L F HEPBURN & CO 444 BROOME STREST, NEW YORK. STRUCTION BOOKS, which we furnish the Trade under their own name and imprint, in any 
. . *» Factories and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., MW. Y. | quantities, at very low prices. We are supplying many of the largest houses in the country with im- 
SOLE ACCENTS OF THE U. S. AND CANADAS FOR printed books, and shall be pleased to give prices and full particulars to Dealers on application. Address 


BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. THE S. BRAINARD’S SONS COMPANY, 


145 and 147 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 

















t®” This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition. 1889. 


H ALLET & I AVIS (0 8 PIANOS GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 
4 ._ 4 "aaa, Tins, Haron ron yom aa 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 428 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D.C.; State 
and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 


HASTINGS & WINSLOW, —s (CLARENCE Brooxs & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO VARNISHES, Fine Piano Varnishes, 








Montclair, New Jersey. — ee ee STREETS, 


KNABE \Oi0Mm.) crass « co. 


Grand. and Uprich it =. iv 
NEORTI ae | CN CT GERMAN AMERICAN 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for sr a se w 
hey fifty » pete and upon their excellence alone = \ V 
have attaine 2 = a, - 
UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE ——— | | - I A NOS. 


Which establishes them as UN UALED in Tone, 
Teuch, Weskmanship an and Durability. 


Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FoR Five Years. b Wi. R. GRATZ, General Agent, 
WM. KNABE & CO. FACTORY: = _ 
— 430 Broome Street, New York. 


WAREROOMS: 


146 Firth Ave. near 20th Sty | 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


NEW YORK. 
7 Market . i , D.C. aaa 1857. >- 
81 Space, Washington, D. C xo ; 7 ie 


22 & 24 East Baltimore 8t., Baltimore. JULIUS BAUER &. CO., 


STORY & GLARK ORGANS," “=== 


CHICAGO. oma ri DTA NOS. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solic 


NEW STYLES JUST OUT! Gar CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 



































z= Send for 1889 Catalogue. FACTORY; 91 and 93 E. Indiana Street; WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash A 
CHICAGO. 


©. A. GEROLD, | ROTH & ENGELHARDT. 
GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, PTANQ ACTION S, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
. : 9% Temporary Office: 2904 Third Ave., New York City. 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge FRE EN ' 
THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMAKABLE PIANOS, or + Formerly Foreman ¢ of Ste any ear a n Departmet, 
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fie Oo SAMO VT AAR TIN GUITARS Hav taut 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 





tz NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 1 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
snjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Madame Dr GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J LEPKOWSKI, 


Mr, J. P. COUPA. 
but dee 


States, but also in Europe 


Mr. FERRARE, 





Mr. S. De LA COVA, | 
Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 


m it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Mr. N. W. GOULD, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 





and many others, 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURTZMAN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 
C. EURTZMAN & (0, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


SAMERICAN 
ORGAN & PIANO Go, 


BOSTON. MASS. 








ELIGES GRADE 


Pianos and Organs. 





Al 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 


F THE 


REGAL PIANOS. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 





No. 146 FIFTH AVE. 


Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 





NEW YORK, 


Between 22d and a3d Sis., 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th 8t., New York, 












Ki ANICH 


Grand. Square and’ Upright 


AGH 
+PITANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876. 


And are admitted to be the most Oelebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 


a Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable, Terms favorable. 
Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


HIGHEST AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885, AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 











BER 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 
— WAREROOMS ;: — 
15 East 14th Street, New York. 
1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th Avenue, New York. 








ESTABLISHED 1837 
orton Te TEARS RECORD 


Kin Bodroe top 
~ PIANOS~ 


224. TREMONT SREET 













M. P. MOLLER ORGAN CO. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


Church and Concert Orgais 


A SPECIALTY, 


































WAREROOMS: 248-945 East Chicago Avenue; 
FACTORY: 61-58-55 Pearson Street, 
Acunts Wanrep. CHICAGO ILL. 


F, CONNOR, 
PIA OB. 


NEW YORE. 








Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (2 Sena for Catalogue. 





N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS, 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The oniy Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 


Telegraph and R.R. Station: 
Ess Ex, 


CONN. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IVvOoRYVTON, 








HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


THE A. B. CHASE C0. 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos# Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
AOTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 











SoOOnNN. 


























J(UHE only practical 


machine of the 





kind on the market 
Handles both 
Upright and Square 





to-day. 





Pianos with equal facil- 
requiring only a 
It is 


ity, 
slight change. 





both strong and dura- 
ble, and is easily han- 
Wee = dled. 







SEND FOR PRICES 
AND CIRCULARS 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


PACKARD ORGAN. rorr wayne orcan co, 





~we IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! ~~ 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our age Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872,and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metalli¢ 

action fame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which har 
caused them to he pronounced by competent judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 








WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING 
ARTISTS SAY: 
WAG NER—" Everywhere acknowledged to be ex- 
cellent.” 
LISZT—‘‘ They give the liveliest satisfaction.” 
ESSIPOFF— The very best Piano made.” 


STECK PIANOS. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS 





WILHELMJ—‘ Rank far above all possible com- 
petition.” 
LUOOCA—*“Are unparalleled for the majestic singing 


Great Power, Evenness of 


quality of tone which they possess. ’ 


Well Balanced Tone and Absolute Durability. 


Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, 


Scale, Rich Singing Quality, 


NEW YORK. 





JARDINE & SON 
ORGAN ogg 


LIST OF our, LARSEST 
GRAN RGAN 

Fifth oe Cathedral, .. ( & 
oe, St. George’s Ch., 
+43 St. Paul’s E. Ch. 

4; Fifth Avenue Pres. 

i Y., Brooklyn Tab 

oat a3 "Hirst Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch. 
Francisco, 3; Christ Ch. 

New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 

4 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
426 and 427 Bast Righth St., Bast River, 
‘web Ree NEW YORK. 





ISAAC COLE & SON, 
VENEERS, 





: ae & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 


erPrA TOS. 


Fastery <a Walabesne, 338 and 340 East 3ist § 3ist Street, New York. 


BROWN & SIMPSON, 


Manufacturers of First-Class 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 








Silver Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. Two Silver Medals, London, 188s. 


G. CHEV REL, 
DESIGNS AND FIRM NAMES FOR FALL BOARDS A SPECIALTY. 


ONE GOLD AND TWO SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 








1889. 





Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 


ii RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 


BOSTON PIANO COMPANY, 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS ——- 


Upright and Square 


PIANOS. 


Office and Wareroom, 257 Tremont Street, 
Factory, 152 Hampden Street, 








Which we fully Warrant for 
8 years. 


E. Wilson & Co, 


PROPRIETORS. 


| BOSTON, MASS. 


cuazr 


THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Orgun of the day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &c., FREE. 


MILLER ORGAN CO. ebanon Po. Qala 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND AND 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are oir Patent Action, Patent Metal Ac- 
tion Rail, PATENT TELESCOPIC LAMP BRACKET, 
and Patent Hollow Steel Tuning Pin. 

Ou~ Pianos are indorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
Rivé-King, Robert Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Stretezki, 
E M. Bowman, S. N. Penfield, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, 
Hartman, of San Francisco, and many others 


400 and 402 W. [4th St., and 37 to 45 9th Ave., 
NEw YTYorn=xX. 


SVM PHoHOnRn ION 
gs PLAYS A THOUSAND 
TUNES. 
Great Novelty, 
Holiday Present. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


SWISS MUSICAL BOXES 


Piano Stools, Scarfs, 
Music Racks, &c. 
Art Embroideries, Art Decorations 


T. F. KRAEMER & CO.. 


105 E. 14th St., near Steinway Hall, New York. 
SYMPHONION FOR THE UNITED STATES. 





SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 


McCAMMON PIANOS. 


Grrands, Uprights and Squares. 
NEW STYLES. NEW PRICES. 





Address MCCAMMON PIANOFORTE CoO., Albany, N. Y 





New York Warerooms, 88 Fifth Ave. Chicago Agency, Weber Piano Warerooms, 248 Wabash Ave. 





Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 


Square # Upright Pianofortes, 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 880 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, 








eer 
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STEINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Sreminway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 


























full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL Der! dail oat betes STEINWAY HALL, 


No, 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 








EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Ca in - tion Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long KNOWN THE WORLD OVER 


site 120th Street, New York City. 


RR es. - THE 


-. BRIGGS PIANOS 


es EMBODY THE VITAL POINTS OF EXCELLENCE. 

















RED) | 


me 





FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS soil DOLCEVILLE, N. Y. 





<< CATALOGUE. 122 East 13th Street, NEW YO. K. 


BEHNING srw trum 
“INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 


~~ Upright and Grand SaeOe Factory: 558 to 557 West 30th Street, New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


RIGHMOND, INDIANA. 


Wew York Branch, JACEE HAYNES in charge, 


B HB Et IN L IN G && S ON. 20 East 17th Street. 


LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York, 














Factory : 128th Street, near Third Avenue, New York. 





























